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ABSTRACT 

The main body of this research synthesis serves to 
point out research findings regarding the educationally disadvantaged 
Indian American school children. The decade of the 1960‘s is noted to 
be the significant period in bringing to the attention of educators 
and the American public the educational problems facing the Indian 
American. Some of the factors reported to be the underlying causes 
for the educational retardation of the Indian children include (1) 
the Federal Government* s policy of coercive assimilation which has 
resulted in disorganization of the Indian communities, (2) a lack of 
self-fulfillment of Indian students at every age level, (3) the 
negative self-images of the Indian students, and (4) a lack of 
understanding of cultural differences on the part of many schools. 

The study cites the efforts of some schools to combat this problem 
through implementation of programs that are bicultural and bilingual 
in nature. The bibliography lists 153 relevant documents, the 
contents of which are synthesized in the monograph. (EL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Education of the American Indians : A Survey of the Literature s 
by Brewton Berry (20), appeared in February of 1969# In August of that 
same year, ERIC/CRESS issued American Indian Education , A Selected 
Bibliography by Cecilia J. Martinez and James E. Heathman (7f>). These 
two documents are basic points of departure for the present stucfer. 

Berry* s survey of the literature provides historical perspective 
in viewing the problems of Indian education and the attempts to deal 
with them over a long period of time. The work is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive ever attempted in the field of Indian American education, 
containing 708 references in the bibliography — of which almost two- 
thirds bear dates prior to I960. On the other hand, of the nearly 15>0 
references in the ERIC bibliography by Martinez and Heathman, only 
three were published prior to I960. 

The present writer believes that the decade of the i 960 1 s was an 
especially important one in the education of Indian Americans. Only the 
1930* s and the New Deal era, preceded by the landmark Meriam Survey in 
1928, would be comparable. Consequently, the present survey aims at 
focusing on the decade of 1960-69 and particularly the latter part of 
it — on some of the more important events and the thinking which brought 
about these events, as well as on the literature of the period. The 
scope of this paper is not sufficiently ambitious, however, to permit 
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an exhaustive treatment of either, For example, many of the publications 
examined propose in great detail certain educational methods or techniques 
which can be reported only in capsular form. 

i\n effort has been made to provide adequate documentation through* 

e 

out. However, the record of how decisions come about in government is 
not always available to the public in published form, although serious 
scholars can usually gain access to this kind of information by recourse 
to government files. In those instances where documentation can be ob* 
tained only from government records, that fact will be indicated by an 
asterisk in parentheses. 

It has also been thought desirable and necessary to mention research 
now in progress but not yet complete, to the extent of describi n g its 
objectives and anticipated completion dates. 
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Chapter 1 

THE NATION DISCOVERS ITS DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

It can be said that, during the decade of the l c 60*s, America dis- 

/ 

covered its educationally disadvantaged children. The nation displayed 
a developing concern about them and began, although imperfectly, to 
understand the causes of their disadvantage. For many years, educators 
had been saying a great deal about the individual differences among 
pupils and the need to take these differenoes into account in education- 
al situations, although totally satisfactory ways of doing this had not 
been found. But no one seemed to be particularly aware that entire seg- 
ments of the school population were characterized by educational, depri- 
vation and deficits* If such deficits were noted, they were likely to 
be viewed as stemming from supposed ethnic or cultural traits such as 
lack of motivation or of innate capacity. 

In 1 9$kf the United States Supreme Court ruled in the case of Brown 
vs. the Board of Education that the separate education of Negro children 
in segregated schools was inherently unequal and a denial of their con- 
stitutional. rights. That decision set in motion forces which were to 
bear fruit ten years later. One of the effects of the Supreme Court 
decision was the suggestion that the causes of the educational deficits 
which afflicted people of minority groups lay not with the people 
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themselves but with the institutions whioh served the people, Also, 
the Supreme Court’s use of the term "unequal 1 carried a connotation of 
"inferior" with most people, and attempts to improve segregated schools 
in the conventional ways of improving buildings, equipment, libraries, 
and so forth did not satisfy. 

Another historic event, which occurred in 1957* focused critical 
attention on the schools: the launching of the first Sputnik by the 
Soviet Union. Americans, suddenly realizing that we were behind in a 
technological race with the Soviets, were appalled. The schools were 
held accountable for not turning out more scientists and mathematicians 
— for having indulged in a "soft" or "frilly" curriculum. It was 
charged that the academically talented students were not being helped 
to develop their full potential. 

This latter event got the more immediate results so far as Federal 
participation was concerned, with the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act in 1958. The Act, while it gave some attention to fields 
such as foreign language and pupil guidance, was mainly concerned with 
strengthening teaching at the high school level in the physical sciences 
and mathematics. The school desegregation decision did not actually 
come to fruition until 196U, with the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
and the Economic Opportunity Act and with the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. While the National Defense Education Act had a 
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certain element of elitism about it with its concern for developing the 
highly academic areas of the curriculum, the three later acts were pure- 
ly egalitarian in character — aimed at equalizing the opportunities of 
persons at the lower end of the socioeconomic scale, a large proportion 
of whom were members of ethnic minorities. 

The- Measures of Educational Disadvantage 

The educational deficits of socially and economically deprived chil- 
dren or of culturally different children can be described most easily in 
quantifiable terms and are usually so expressed. Performance on school 
achievement fists is lower, on the average, than that of the general 
population of children 5 a smaller percentage of them finish high schooi .5 
and fewer of them enroll in college and graduate. Consequently, fewer 
of them get jobs, particularly good jobs, and so the spiral of depriva- 
tion and disadvantage continues. 

It is much more difficult to express these deficits in qualitative 
terms =•- for example, as a diminished level of the enjoyments and satis- 
factions of life — and so less is said about that. 

Criticism of the Schools 

During the 1960‘s the public school system of the country was sub- 
jected to harsh criticism, and the criticism continues. As has been 
noted, the schools have been accused of doing a bad job with both the 
academically talented and the socially and economically disadvantaged. 
Now the schools are being held to account for the social alienation of 
large numbers of the middle-class children. 
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It is not t ho purpose of this monograph to defend the schools. 
Undoubtedly, much of the criticism is deserved since, historically, 
public schools have only reflected the prevailing values of their 
constituencies. The schools have not been pace-setters in social 
change and have been slow to adopt improvements available to them. 

Being public institutions, they have tended to try to satisfy the 
power structures of the communities they serve and, confronted with 
an unprecedented tide of enrollment, they have usually pitched their 
instructional programs toward the middle of the group, sometimes 
shortchanging both the gifted and the disadvantaged. 

In an assessment of the situation, some perspective is needed, 
however. In a recent television interview with Martin Agronsky, 
statistician Ben Watt enb erg pointed out that most or at least many 
Americans now believe that, because of an alarming school dropout 
rate, fewer youths are finishing high school than formerly. The ex- 
act opposite is true. A higher proportion of young people — at least 
three out of four — are now finishing high school; this is more than 
at any time in history. In 1967, approximately 73 percent of young 
adults (25> to 29 years of age) were high school graduates, and 15> per- 
cent had completed four or more years of college (91) , High school 
graduation has become the norm rather than the exception that it was 
fifty years ago* 

Some $6.k million persons were in school in the fall of 1967 (91). 
In the nineteen years between 19ltf and 1966, fixe percentage of all per- 
sons between the ages of £ and 3h who were in school had risen from 1x2. 3 
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percent to 60 percent; for 16- and 17 ••year-olds the increase was from 
67.6 percent to 88. £ percent. The figures for the ethnic minorities 
are lower, but these too are rising and at an even faster rate. 

Americans, however, have traditionally seen the public school 
system as "the great equalizer" — a means by which any dream of any 
child can become viable. Having discovered in the i 960 1 s that there 
were great educational .inequalities among children, the people of the 
nation were impatient to have these deficits eliminated. 



The Study of the Equality of Educational Opportunity 

In 1965, the '(J. S f Office of Education carried out what was, no 

doubt, the most monumental «- and momentous — study of education ever 

conducted. This study, entitled Equality of Educational Opportunity 

(33), war; published in 1966 and has become known as the "Coleman Report" 

after its principal author, James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins University. 

As an examination of equality of educational opportunity in the United 

States, the study was carried out in response to a mandate contained in 

the Civil Rights Act of 196k which required that 

The Commissioner shall conduct a survey and make a report to 
the President and the Congress, within two years of the en- 
actment of this title, concerning the lack of availability of 
equal educational opportunities for individuals by reason of 
race, color, religion, or national origin in public educa- 
tional institutions at all levels in the United States, its 
territories and possessions, and the District of Columbia. 
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In commenting upon the Coleman Report, Daniel P» Koynihan {&>) has 
said: 



Commissioned by Section lj.02 of the Civil Rights Act of 
196ii, the study began with a clear and untroubled under- 
standing as to what the world was like. The U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education was instructed within two years 
to report to the President and Congress u concerning the 
lack of availability of equal educational opportunities 
for individuals by reason of race, color, religion or 
national origin in public institutions." Two years later 
the second largest social science research project in his- 
tory was released, almost furtively, by the Office of Ed- 
ucation. The things "everybody knew" about education 
appeared from the massive collection of data — not to be 
sol School facilities were not especially unequal as be- 
tween the races, and where differences did exist they were 
not necessarily in the presumed direction. In any event 
it did not appear that school facilities had any great- 
influence on educational achievement, which seemed mostly 
to derive from the family background of the child and the 
social class of his schoolmates. The whole rationale of 
American public education came very near to crashing down, 
and would have done so had there not been a seemingly gen- 
eral agreement to act as if the report had not occurred. 

But it had, and public education will not now be the same. 
(Qnphasis added.) 

The study written up in the Coleman Report (33) included 61 j5,000 

pupils who were enrolled in the first, third, sixth, ninth, and 

twelfth grades in ij.,000 public schools in the fall of 196£. Several 

thousand of these children were Indian Americans. The study found 

that the children, of the disadvantaged minorities did, indeed, score 

lower on the achievement tests given than did the white children: 

The difference between whites and the other racial and ethnic 
groups (excluding Orientals) is great indeed. The degree of 
educational disadvantage, at the end of 12 years of high 
school for those who remained in school that long, remains 
quite large. 
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But the report (33) had many other things to say which were not 
anticipated. For example: 

A . . . consideration to be kept in mind in examining vari- 
ations in test scores and motivation is that school is only 
one factor affecting both achievement and motivation: dif- 
ferences in family background, and general influences of 
the society at large also have strong effects. Studies of 
school achievement have consistently shown that variations 
in family background account for far more variation in 
school achievement than do variations in school character- 
istics . 

The report also said that 

The schools do differ, however, in their relation to the 
various racial and ethnic groups. The average white 
student* s achievement seems to be less affected by the 
strengths and weaknesses of his school* s facilities, cur- 
riculum, and teachers than is the average minority pupil* s. 

To put it another way, the achievement of minority pupils 
depends more on the sch ools they attend than~does the 
achievement of majority pupils . (Emphasis addeSTJ" 

Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that there were those who were 

unhappy about the Coleman Report. It seemod to present the schools as 

a somewhat blurred target for the most virulent criticism which sought 

to fasten the responsibility for all educational inequality upon them. 

And, on the other hand, the schools were not entirely happy about what 

might seem to be their somewhat diminished role. 

ah this connection, Anderson and Safar (1140 have made a most 

. cogent comment: 

With the belated realization of the extent to which a student’s 
background drastically affects his performance in school, a 
third approach has been adopted, namely, to assume that stu- 
dents from culturally impoverished homes are de facto subject 
to unequal educational opportunities. 
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In other words, schools for disadvantaged pupils need to he better 
than ordinary schools if they are to redress the inequality. As the 
Coleman. Report (33) comments: 

Ivhatever may be the combination of nonschool factors — poverty, 
community attitudes, low educational level of parents — which 
put minority children at a disadvantage in verbal and nonverbal 
skills when they enter the first grade, the fact is the schools 
have not overcome it. 

The implications of the foregoing, if accepted, fix a greater re- 
sponsibility upon the schools than they have heretofore been called 
upon to assume. It amounts to a mandate to schools and the communities 
which support them to make whatever input is necessary in terms of 
money, professional skill, or innovative, differentiated, educational 
programs to permit disadvantaged pupils to attain equality =. 
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Chapter 2 

THE INCREASING VISIBILITY OF THE INDIAN AMERICAN 

One of the disadvantages of Indian Americans has been that they 
are not only an ethnic minority but they are a minuscule minority — 
some 600,000 persons in a nation of 200,000,000. However grave their 
economic, social, and political problems may be, it has been difficult 
for the country to see them in contemporary terms. While, as Berry 
(20) has pointed out, there has been a plethora of writing about Indians, 
much of it has been about the past — either serious studies or popular 
and romantic conceptions, or misconceptions, of a bygone era. 

It was not difficult, however, to document the fact that Indians, 
as a group, are among the most deprived people in America in terms of 
income, jobs, housing, health, and education (13W (65) . The average 
family income of Indians has been estimated at $1500, which is 75 per- 
cent below the national average; their unemployment rate is nearly I 4 O 
percent, which is ten times the national figure; some 50,000 Indian 
families live in unsanitary, dilapidated dwellings ; the average age 
of death among Indian Americans is UU years, compared with 65 yeais 
for the general population; Indian youths drop out of school at a much 
higher rate than the general population; and their school achievement 
lags from one to three years behind children in the dominant culture. 
When the problems of the poor began at last, then, to receive national 
attention, the Indian American attained a national visibility which 
had theretofore been denied him. 
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National Legislation Affects Indian Americans 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1 965 provided for numerous programs, 
of which units were instituted in. Indian communities* Among these were 
Head Start for preschool children; Upward Bound for academically talent- 
ed but underachieving students; the Job Corps, with severed- centers be** 
ing operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA); and VISTA, with 
numerous volunteers working in Indian communities. Kost significant 
of all, perhaps, were the Community Action Programs which afforded 
Indian communities an opportunity to play a more active role in attack- 
ing their own community problems. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, also passed in 1965, 
was not pointed at ethnic minorities per se. Its selection criterxon 
was poverty, and pupils from families with incomes of less than. $2,000 
per year were designated as its beneficiaries. In general, the Act 
envisaged compensatory education programs designed to offset the effects 
of social and economic deprivation- Obviously, a high proportion of 
Indian pupils, as well as those of other ethnic minorities, qualified 
under the poverty criterion. A high proportion of the nearly 90,000 
Indian students atten din g public schools became immediately eligible 
for the benefits of -the Act, but the approximately 50,000 pupils (29) 
attending Federal schools were not according to the bill as it was 
originally passed- The law was amended in the following session of 
Congress, however, and the BIA has participated since that time. Some 
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significant developments which will be discussed later flowed from that 
amendment. 

Study Groups Look at Indian Americans 

In the spring of 1966, at the request of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education, the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare collaborated on a study of the question 
of organizational location of Indian education within the Federal 
Government. While this interdepartmental study group (13£), in May of 
1967, advised against transfer of the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility for the education of Indians to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare at that time, it did call for the development of a 
high-quality educational program for Indians and for greater support 
of BIA programs by the Office of Education, including a stronger re- 
search effort. 

Also in 1966, a Presidential study group was named to examine thq 
entire range of Indian Affairs. Its membership and proceedings were 
confidential, and its report to the "White House was never released of- 
fically although some later developments of importance seem clearly to 
have resulted from it. 

T he National Indian Education Advisory Committee 

Late in 1966, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs appointed a Nation- 
al Indian Education Advisory Committee to advise him and the Assistant 




Commissioner for Education on the development and implementation of ed- 
ucational programs for Indians, This all-Indian sixteen-member com- 
mittee represents all sections of the Indian Country * with most members 
being elected tribal leaders. The committee meets quarterly in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and, although there have been changes in 
its membership, it has continued to function. 

National Research Conference on American Indian Education 

On May 2ij-27, 196?, the U. S. Office of Education, pursuant to the 
recommendation of the interdepartmental study group, called a national 
research conference on American Indian education at Pennsylvania State 
University, Funded by the Office of Education, the conference was con- 
ducted under the auspices of The Society for the Study of Social Problems 
a professional organization of social scientists. The conference re- 
commended a national research study of Indian education (6). 

The National Study of American Indian Education 

As early as 195>6, Congress had authorized a national study of Indian 
education, but as happens not infrequently, funds had never been appro- 
priated to carry it out. Following the research conference at Penn- 
sylvania State University, the Office of Education (through its Bureau 
of Research) earmarked funds for the study and negotiated a contract with 
the University of Chicago. Robert J. Havighurst, long prominent in 
Indian education research, was named director. He, in turn, named an 




advisory board •with six of its twelve members being drawn from the 
National Indian Educat on Advisory Committee. The study began in 
1968 and is scheduled for completion by the end of 1970 (57) • 

The Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 

On August 31, 196?, the U. S. Senate authorized the creation, 
under the parent Committee of Labor and Public Welfare, of a Sub- 
committee on Indian Education distinct from the Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation. The resolution authorized M an investigation into the prob- 
lems of education for American Indians." The subcommittee issued 
its final report (l3h) on November 1, 1969, more than two years after 
its inception. In the interim, it held hearings both in Washington, 
D.C., and at five locations throughout the country; it hired consult- 
ants to investigate educational programs; and it gathered and published 
reams of information about the education of Indians, including entire 
publications, some of which are cited separately in the present study. 
In conclusion, the subcommittee issued sixty recommendations for the 
improvement of education for Indian Americans. 

The Special Presidential Message to the Congress and the National 
Council on Indian Opportunit y 

Finally, on March 6, 1968, President Johnson (65) sent to Congress 
a special message on goals and programs for the Indian American. He 
cited the contribution which the Indian American has made to the nation 
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and the current state of his disadvantage, The President announced 
national goals for the improvement of the Indian’s conditions and 
proposed programs for improving these conditions, He also announced 
creation of the National Council on Indian Opportunity with the Vice- 
President as chairman and six cabinet officers as members. 

Certainly not since the New Deal days of the 1930 *s, and possibly 
never before, had the contemporary problems and needs of Indian 
Americans been so exposed to public view as during the years from 1965 
to 1969. 

The Status of Research in Indian Education 

One effect of the foregoing events has been to enhance, somewhat, 
the position of research in the field of Indian American education. 

Even so, the BIA has not yet been successful in making any real break- 
through in securing adequate appropriations for educational research. 
And, with the exception of the National Study of American Indian Educa- 
tion, the Office of Education has been able to allocate only limited 
funds in this field. 

That there is a need for a greater research effort seems to be 
clear. Herbert E. Striner (129), voicing a concern of the Presidential 
Task Force (the report of which was never released), had this to say in 
a paper of limited circulation entitled Towar d a Fundamental Progr am 
for the Training, Employment, and Economic Equality of the American 



Indian: 
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The major Federal agfncy entrusted with the task of dealing 
with Indian problems itself has no integral research pro- 
grams, » , * It is difficult to obtain data concerning 
these programs. Indeed, one is overwhelmed by the inadequa- 
cy of data on Indian education (and on Indian problems in 
general) and the inadequate effort being directed to correct 
this deficiency. The complexity of the problems associated 
with Indian education merits substantial research and devel- 
opment efforts and strong determination to adopt promising 
innovations as they appear. 

And yet, there were divergent points of view expressed at the 
national conference at Pennsylvania State University (6). Some 
delegates felt that research findings of the past have made no real 
difference in programs or results and that research in the future 
is not likely to change the situation either. Some conference par- 
ticipants stated that enough is known r.oj — that we need to get on 
with the job. 

In some ways, it has been a difficult era in which to conduct re- 
search. The decade of the I960* s was a time of controversial, social 
issues, not the least controversial of which was the education of 
Indian American children. Feelings ran high and points of view tended 
to become polarized. Research and polemics sometimes ran together and 

i 

became inteimingled. Studies differed in their character. 

However, the Coleman Report (33), for example, managed to remain 
research in spite of the explosive subject with which it dealt — but 
it came up with unanticipated and unpopular findings which, as Moynihan 
has said, the country has handled by trying to pretend the study never 
happened. 
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The report of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education (13U) 
was, on the other hand, understandably of a somewhat different nature. 
Congressional committees nearly always approach investigations with 
well» formulated objectives. By means of a purposeful staff, the se- 
lection of consultants and witnesses, and placing emphasis on certain 
findings while muting others, progress toward objectives is achieved. 

There have been some real gains in educational research on Indians 
as a result of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. One of 
these has been the establishment of various regional educational lab- 
oratories, Several of these have assumed responsibility for research 
and development in the field of Indian education. Prominent among 
these have been the Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory at 
Albuquerque, the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory at Portland, 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development at 
Berkeley, and the Upper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory at St. 
Paul. Also significant has been the establishment of the ERIC Clearing- 
houses, particularly ERIC/GRESS at New Mexico State University which 
has assumed responsibility for gathering literature on education of the 
Indian American. 

These new institutions have helped bring a focus to the research 
needs of Indian education which has not been possible in the past. 
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Chapter 3 



THE EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 
OF THE 

INDIAN AMERICAN STUDENT: 
ITS NATURE AND MAGNITUDE 



Much has been written of the educational deficits of Indian. 
Americans, Indeed, by almost every kind of measure, Indian students 
and their elders lag behind the general population of the country in 
educational attainment . It will be seen that this is true with re- 
spect to enrollment in school, achievement as measured by standard- 
ized tests, overageness, number of years of schooling, school comple- 
tion, college enrollment, and college graduation. These are the 
kinds of deficits which can be expressed in quantitative terns 5 they 
are the ones most often cited and of which the general public is most 
likely to be aware. It is also commonly assumed that the other dis- 
advantages from which Indian American people suffer — with respect 
to income, employment, housing, and health — either have been caused 
by lack of education or, at the very least, have not been relieved 
due to lack of education. 

The literature of the past ten years, and particularly the last 
five, has dwelt upon these deficits. The Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Education (l3l|) has reported that achievement levels of Indian children 
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are two to three years below those of white students* and the Indian 
child falls progressively behind the longer he stays in school; drop- 
out rates are twice the national average in both public and Federal 
schools — with some school districts having dropout rates approach- 
ing 100 percent; the average educational level for all Indians under 
Federal supervision is five school years; more than one out of every 
five Indian men has fewer than five years of schooling; IjOjOOO 
Navajo Indians* nearly one- third of the entire tribe* are functional 
illiterates in Ehglish* and only 18 percent of the students in Federal 
Indian schools go on to college* whereas the national average is 5>0 
percent. 

Less has been said or written* however* about the rather substan- 
tial progress which has taken place during the past decade* at least 
in quantitative terms* although there is clear evidence of such pro- 
gress. Perhaps it has not suited the purposes of reform-minded 
scholars and others to stress this. It seems possible* however* that 
the unrelievedly dismal picture which has been put forward has reached 
the point of being counterproductive so far as Indian morale is con- 
cerned* particularly in view of the rather gallant effort which Indian 
people have made to raise their educational status. It often happens 
that social inequities come to public attention only after the situ- 
ation has begun to improve. In any case* it is important* if only for 
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the sake of accuracy, to present a more nearly balanced picture. 

School Census and School Enrollment 

According to statistics released annually by the B3A (2?), in 1968 
there were 152,000 Indian children between the ages of 6 and 18 in what 
the BIA refers to as its "service population”— that is, Indian people 
for whom the BIA provides educational services, either directly or by 
financial aid to public schools. In 1961 there had been only 125,000 
children in this age span — an increase of 27,000 children in seven 
years* Of the 152,000 Indian children of school age in ‘'968, nearly 
Uj.3,000 (or 9k percent) were enrolled in school. That was probably not 
as high a percentage as was true for the general population of children 
in the United States. [According to the U. S, Office of Education (91) , 
in 1966 from 97*6 to 99.3 percent of children from ages 6 through 15 
were in school although this fell off to 88.5 percent for 16- and 17- 
year-olds . ] It was, however, higher than the 90 percent of Indian 
school age children who were in school in 1961 (113,000 of 125,000 chil- 
dren) . In other words, in seven years the public and Federal schools 
had absorbed an additional 27,000 children; had increased the school 
enrollment from 90 to 9h percent; and had reduced the out-of-school 
figure from 10,000 to 7,000. Also during that time, the proportion of 
Indian children enrolled in public schools had increased from 57 to 61 
percent, and the proportion in BIA and mission schools had decreased 
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from y~> to 33 percent and from 8 to 6 percent, respectively. (See 
Table X, which was constructed from records in BIA files . ) 



TABLE I 

CENSUS AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF INDIANS AGED 6 TO 18 
Gensus Enrollment 



Bureau 

1968 - 192,000* 1*7,000 03 %) 

1961 - 129,000 * 39,000 (39%) 



Public Mission 

87,000 ( 61 $) 9,000 ( 6 %) 

69,000 (97%) 9,000 (8$) 



27,000 gain 8,000 gain 



22,000 gain 000 



Not in School 

1968 7,000 

1961 10 , 000 - 

- 3,000 



No Information 

3,000 

3«000 

000 



Total Enrollment 



1968 11 * 3,000 

1961 113,000 



9l$ in school 
90$ in school 



^Because of errors occasioned by rounding to the nearest thousand, 
enrollment arid out-of-school figures do not equal census figures 
exactly. 



It must be pointed out that the enrollment figures available are 
more reliable than the census figures. As Kelly (6?) makes clear in 
his study of school age Indian children in southern Arizona, neither 
the BIA nor the public schools have adequate census data. He says, 
"The only feasible ' ver is a data bank for southern Arizona, but 
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sooner or later they will be needed in all areas," Kelly does say, how- 
ever, that "With extremely few exceptions, Indian children remain in 
school through the eighth grade." 

An even more notable case of improvement in school enrollment is 
provided by the Navajo Tribe, In 1962, Coombs (35) reported that "In 
19U6 only 6,000 Navajo children between the ages of 6 and 18 were in 
school and an estimated 18,000 were not," By 1968, however, records 
(29) show that 1*2,1*57 of 1*6,869 Navajo children between the ages of 6 
and 18 were enrolled in school (or more than 90 percent). And, as data 
to be presented later will show, Navajo youths are now finishing high 
school at the rate of 70 percent. 

Young (l5l) provides some insight as to how this improvement was 
accomplished: 

On March 3, 1951*, the Council (Navajo) adopted a resolution author- 
izing the Commissioner to take whatever steps might be necessary, 
in his estimation, to accomplish the objective of universal educa- 
tion for the Tribe and the Navajo Emergency Education Program, 
commonly known as NEEP, was thus born. The immediate objective was 
to provide seats for an additional 7,91*6 Navajo children by Sept- 
ember of the same year, to thus raise enrollment to a minimum of 
22,052 children. . . . 

Accomplishment of the immediate objective of increasing enrollment 
by 7,9^6 children by the fall of 1951* through initiation of a 
crash program was realized - in fact, the objective was surpassed. 

Young then states that this was done by complete utilization of existing 




facilities on the reservation* by the institution of trailer schools, 
and by temporary arrangements with ir bordertown" communities near the 
reservation. 

Some commentators such as Sizemore and her colleagues (121) sug- 
gest that Indian tribal governments should enforce school attendance. 

As a matter of fact, most tribes, including the Navajo, do have com- 
pulsory education ordinances in their legal codes, Kelly (£0) has 
commented, however, that Indians are sensitive in. their interpersonal 
relations and are reluctant to coerce one another^ in this vein. Young 
(15>0) has pointed out that neither Navajo religion nor politics is 
coercive and that Navajo society in general is not coercive. It will 
be noted that Yazzie (lh9)> in a statement prepared for the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education, listed as one of the annual activities of the 
Navajo Tribal Council a ‘‘Back to School" campaign each fall, based upon 
education and persuasion rather than coercion. 

Average Number of Years of Schooling 

Adequate data are lacking on the average level of schooling attain- 
ed by Indian American adults. Neither the BIA nor the several state 
departments of education have such data and, as Kelly (6?) has pointed 
out, will not have until data banks are established and adequate census 
procedures are put into effect. Pending such a time, the most reliable 
data come from decennial United States Census of Population conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census (2£). 
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The I960 Census revealed that the average number of years of school** 
ing for all Indian adults was 8.1; years, compared with a national figure 
for the adult population of 10.6 years. For the crucial young adult pop- 
ulation (lU to 2k years of age) the figure for Indians was 9*0 years, 
compared with 10.8 years for the general population. This was a net gain 
of .8 years for the Indian population in the ten years since the 1950 
Census . 

In addition, the I960 Census showed that there were 57,000 Indian 
people in the country who had graduated from high school, as compared 
with 2l;,000 in 1950 (an increase of 11(0 percent). And there were 17,000 
Indian people in I960 who had completed one or more years of college, 
compared with 6,500 in 1950 (an Increase of 160 percent). 

Also, in 1968 the BIA high schools graduated 2,0lpL students compared 
•with 81jl ten years earlier. The exact number of Indian students graduat- 
ing from public and private high schools each year is not known, but 
based upon the proportions of enrollment in the several types of schools 
the BIA conservatively estimates ( ) that at least 5,000 Indian students 

received high school diplomas in 1968. 

This report is be:Lng written just as the 1970 United States Census 
is getting under way; thus^the breakdown by racial and ethnic groups will 
not be completed by the Bureau of the Census for a couple of years. It 
is quite predictable, however, that the level of educational attainment 
of both Indian Americans and the general population •will show an increase 
in {absolute terms. It will be interesting to see whether Indians will 
advance by comparison with the general population. 
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School Achievement 

•■mm m 

As Berry (20) has pointed out, no aspect of Indian education has 
been more busily researched than the school learning of Indian children 
as measured by standardized tests . ' Beriy and, more recently, Edington 
(itO) have synthesized the findings of this research, citing, among 
many others, Coombs (36) and Bryde (23) . Zintz (l£2) also conducted 
such testing in 3.960 with Indian children in the public schools of New 
Mexico, as did Martin (19) in 1962 with Navajo pupils in the public 
school at Window Rock, Arizona. All of these researchers found not 
only that Indian students achieved welL below white students but also 
that they fell further behind as the higher grades were reached. This 
phenomenon has been called "progressive retardation." Coombs, whose 
study included nearly lit, 000 Indian pupils and nearly 10,000 white 
pupils in eleven states, found that while Indian pupils did not compare 
too unfavorably with white children at the fourth- grade level, they 
progressively declined from that point on through the twelfth grade. 
Bryde (23), on the other hand, tested more than itOO Sioux pupils and 
more than 200 white pupils in South Dakota. He reported that the 
Indian pupils actually did better on the tests than the white pupils in 
the fourth, fifth, ;and sixth grades, then fell behind in the seventh 
grade and declined from that point on. This he called the "crossover 
phenomenon" for obvious reasons. 
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On this entire question, the Coleman Report (33) has thrown impor- 
tant light. It confirmed that Indian children achieved at a lower level 
than white children at all grade levels tested (grades 1, 3* 6, 9, and 
12) and at an increasing rate of retardation. The report also revealed, 
however, that all minority ethnic groups achieved below the white chil- 
dren and all except Oriental Americans — that is, Indian Americans, 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes — were well below the 
mean of the total group. And, most significantly, the report showed 
that all socially and economically disadvantaged groups became progres- 
sively retarded: "At the 12th grade, results of tests in the same verbal 

and nonverbal skills show that, in. eveiy case, the minority scores are 
further below the majority than are the 1st graders. For some groups the 
relative decline is negligible $ for others it is large." 

Most unexpected of all, pernaps, was the revelation that of the dis- 
advantaged ethnic minorities (excluding Oriental Americans) the Indian 
Americans achieved highest. The Coleman Report says: "The order of the 

racial and ethnic groups is nearly the same on all tests. Following the 
whites in order are Orientals, Indians, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 

and Nefrroas . n 

In a continuing study of the Coleman data, the U. S. Office of 
Education has said: 

The white students are between 3 to h test points above the 
national means for all 3 tests (verbal ability, reading com- 
prehension, and mathematics) and at all grade levels (6, 9, 
and 12). The Oriental-Americans approximate the national 



mean for 2 of the 3 testa and substantially exceed the national 
mean in the mathematics test for the 9th and 12th grades. 

The remaining minority groups are all substantially below the 
national mean* they exhibit, however, very similar character* 
istics over subject matter, For example, for all 3_tssts« 
the Mexican* Americans are constantly between 8 to 10 test 
score points below the national mean for all grades* The 
American Indians and Negroes show the characteristic decrease 
ing learning rates although at much different absolute rates, 
i,e., the Negro curve has a much more rapid decline. * . • 

Among the minority groups (except Oriental* Americans ) , in tesms 
of rank comparisons, the American Indians show the least drop 
measured from the national means followed very closely by 
the Mexican- Americans * The Negro te3t scores are higher than 
the Puerto Ricans or l fexio&ns in 2 out of 3 tests at the 6th 
grade level, but by the 12th grade* the Negroes are the lowest 
of the minority groups. 



Mith reference to the Coleman Report* Bass and Burger (11) have 
noted that "In twelfth grade verbal ability the Indian scores tend to 
be almost one standard deviation below that of the majority. This means 
that about of the Indian scores are below the average of the major- 
ity versus only about p0$ of the whites," 

The Southwestern Cooperative Laboratory (9) has found, in a longi* 
tudinal study of 3,£00 Indian students which is now in progress, that 
at the ninth- grade level Indian students were, on the average, from 1 
to 1*5 grade levels below the national averages but that twelfth graders 
were from 2*5 to 3 grades behind. In general corroboration with the 
finding of the Coleman Report, the SWCEL study (10) also indicates that 
type of school is not a prime determiner of the achievement of the ohild 

It should be noted that significant differences in achievement 
between school types (Federal on-reservation. Federal off- 
reservation, public on-reservation, and public off-reservation) 
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were found for only three of sixteen categories and no clear 
pattern of superiority is evident in these three. Obviously* 
the evidence leads to the conclusion that when individual dif- 
ferences in scholastic aptitude and academic ability were con- 
trolled, differences in achievement between students in the 
four types of schools were negligible in 1967-68. 



Those findings are in contrast with the findings for 1966-67 
in which differences in achievement were found to be signif- 
icant in ten of sixteen categories and revealed a hierarchical 
pattern for school types. This general pattern from high to 
low was Federal on-reservation. Federal, off-reservation, 
public on-reservation, public off-reservation. 



Overageness 



Good recent studies of the overageness of Indian pupils ("scholastic 
retardation" to use Coleman^ phrase) are lacking. Kelly (67) has pro- 
vided excellent data for three tribes in southern Arizona, but figures 

«r ' 

which purport to describe the present situation on a national or even 
a regional basis are hard to come by, Coleman cites i960 Census data, 
which show the overageness of Indian school children to be very high - 
higher than for any other ethnic group. In I960, some 29.2 percent of 
Indian children 10 to 13 years of age were enrolled in a grade below 
the modal grade for their age. For older Indian youths the percentages 
were even higher: lil.S percent of lii- and 1^-year-olds and k3*3 per- 

cent of 16- and 17-year-olds. 

Berry (20) reported that overageness is a common problem and says 
that this has been so since the Meriam Survey of 1928, although some 
studies have reported improvement in this area. Beriy also stated that 



almost every investigator has noted the overageness of Indian pupils* 
Coombs (3 6) reported in 1958 that Indian pupils in Federal schools 
were; on the average, slightly more than one year older than white 
pupils in the same grade* He said," It seems probable that the over- 
ageness of Indian pupils is aooovmbed for not only by late school 
entrance, but also by the necessity for a beginning year for many of 
them in which basic social and conversational skills are taught, and 
by the fact of irregular attendance," 

In a study of 5,762 Papago, Pima, and Haricopa children reported 
in 1967, Kelly ( 67 ) showed the following comparison of Indian children 



with all students in the Arizona public schools: 





Indian Students {%) 


Other Students (%) 


Above grade 


1.2 

36.3 


19.6 


At grade 


59. U 


One year behind 


UU.3 


16.2 


Two years behind 


lU.il 


3,6 


Three or more years 
behind 


3.8 


1,1 


In the comparison of Papago children between the years of 1953 


1966-67, Kelly showed evidence of progress: 






Papago Students 


Papago Students 




in 1953 (%) 


in 1966-67 (%) 


Above grade 


.2 


l.lt 


At grade 


22.lt 


39.6 


One year behind 


32.2 


lt6.1 


Two years behind 


21,0 


11.2 


Three or more years 
behind 


2lt.2 


’-1.7 



He commented: "The great improvement is in the reduction of the number 

of students who are three or more years behind in grade." 
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Kelly also pointed, out that the aggrade lag is caused by late 
school entrance and retention in grade during the first three years. 

He noted that 

No one knows why Indian families, in fairly large number, fail 
to send their children to school at the age of six and no one 
knows why almost ten percent of those in the first through 
third grades were retained in grade in the fall of 1966. A 
field survey, based upon a sample of all southern Arizona 
Indian children, ages five through eight, in and out of school, 
would fill great gaps in our knowledge of Indian education. 

Dropouts 

Berry (20) cites a long list of school dropout studies, extending 
over a period of twenty years or more, and says? "Far more serious 
than overageness is the shockingly high dropout rate, No reporb on 
Indian education fails to note its wide extent," He concludes by char** 
aeterizing the dropout problem as a "national scandal." The Senate 
Subcommittee on Indian Education (13k) says that Indian dropout rates 
are "twice the national average in both public and Federal schools" and 
notes that some schools have dropout rates approaching 100 percent. 

While there is no reason to doubt that the Indian dropout problem 
is very serious, the fact is that reliable dropout data have been very 
hard to find. There are several reasons for this. For one thing, many 
of the studies cited by Berxy are quite old and probably need updating# 
Furthermore, most of the studies, both old and new, have been local in 
scope and even when patched together do not present a comprehensive 
picture. Finally, some of the citations are simply a matter of persons 
quoting other persons 1 estimates, some of them ten years old# 
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For example, on 19$9 the BIA issued an "inhouse" working document 
titled Todays Dropouts - Tomorrow^ Problems , in which it estimated 
from such data as it had available that the Indian dropout rate in both 
Federal and public schools was about 60 percent, compared with a nation- 
al dropout rate of approximately bO percent. That figure has been quot- 
ed frequently, even within the last two or three years. In 1968 the 
■White House, while preparing President Johnson* s Indian message, asked 
the BIA for a dropout figure and, in the absence of firm data, was given 
an estimate of $0 percent. That figure is now in the process of getting 
"locked in" as official. 

hi 1962, Ray (109) reported on an excellent study of the rural 
native students of Alaska. He noted that only 3b percent of Alaska* s 
5,368 youths of high school age ( lb to 19 years) were actually enrolled 
in school. The remainder had either left school or had been retained in 
lower grades. Ray, however, listed a lack of secondary school facili- 
ties as one of the causes of dropout. Since that time ( * ), through 
the joint efforts of the State of Alaska and the BIA, the number of high 
school seats available to rural native Alaskans has nearly quadrupled 
and the seats have been filled. While this has not solved the problem, 
it has almost certainly relieved it. 

There have been some useful recent studi.es. Woods (11+7) reported 
in ly68 that a study done with the support of the Minneapolis League of 
Women Voters revealed the following facts about Indian students in the 
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public schools of that city. Of 1,357 pupils enrolled, 950 were In the 
elementary grades, 266 in junior high school, and llil in senior high 
school? however, only 10 received high school diplomas that year. The 

dropout rate was estimated at 66 percent. 

In 1966, Poehlman (102) reported that of the 1,902 Indian students 

enrolled in the public schools in Nevada, 67 received high school diplo- 
mas that year and only 2k dropped out, compared with 30 dropouts in 1965 

and 3k in 196h. 

Smail (123^ in a well-done but little-publicized study of graduates 
and dropouts of Lathrop High School in Fairbanks, Alaska, found that 
"A definite dropout problem existed among the native students. The per- 
centage of natives dropping out of school before graduation was two and 

one-half tines as great as the non-natives*” 

Kelly (67), in his study of the Indian children of southern Arizona 

in 1966-67, found that the Ugh school dropout rate was serious, with 
22.3 percent of all Indian students between the ages of 16 and 18 leav- 
ing -chool before graduation. The rate for girls was higher (21*. 5 
percent) ♦ 

Large-scale dropout studies, if done properly, require a good deal 
of time, effort, and money. They should be done longitudinally — that 
is, by following children individually through their school careers as 
they are promoted, change schools, drop out, perhaps re-enroll, and 
finally either graduate or leave school before graduation, never to re- 
turn. Host so-called national dropout rates are arrived at simply by 
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taking the number of high school graduates in a given year and comparing 
it with the number of ninth graders three years earlier, or eighth graders 
four years earlier, or fifth graders seven years earlier* For a number 
of reasons, this straightaway land of comparison is not feasible with 
Indian youths* 

To fill this vacuum of information about Indian dropouts, the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory at Portland, Oregon, and the South- 
western Cooperative Educational Laboratory at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
recently undertook longitudinal studies of Indian youths in their regions. 
These separate but coordinated studies, which may be considered together, 
have been reported on by Selinger (117) and by Owens and Bass (99), 
respectively. In a scientifically selected sample, some 2,05>7 Indians 
who had been enrolled in the eighth grade in the fall of 1962 were traced 
individually through their school careers. Of this total, 8U0 were 
studied by Selinger in the public, private, and Federal schools in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. Owens and Bass studied 1,217 Indian students in the schools in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Oklahoma, southern Colorado, and southern 
Utah. Selinger traced the Northwest students for five years, through the 
school year 1966-6?. Owens and Bass traced their group for one additional 
year, through the spring of 1968, 

The investigators found that, of the composite group of 2,057 students, 
1,177 (or ^7.2 percent) had either graduated from high school or were still 
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in school and presumably would graduate* ten (or .5 percent) were de- 
ceased* and 870 (or k2<3 percent) had dropped out. There was a high- 
er rate of dropout in the northwestern states* which Selinger fixed at 
h7.7 percent. In the southwestern states* Owens and Bass found that 
38.7 percent had dropped out. The comparable national dropout rate at 

that time was slightly more than 26 percent.. 

It is seen, then* that the best current figure on the Indian drop- 
out rate is now somewhat more than 1.5 times that of the general popu- 
lation. It has declined 18 percentage points from the BIA’s estimate 
made in 1959 and is 8 percentage points less than the estimate given in 
the President’s message of 1968. In 1959* the national dropout rate 
was 37 percent. In the decade of the 1960*s, therefore* the Indian 
dropout rate declined 7 percentage points more than that of the general 
population. 

Selinger (117) found that girls were more likely to drop out of 
school than boys and that graduates were more regular in their school 
attendance than dropouts • Significantly, the flow charts contained in 
his report show a great deal of mobility among Indian students* with 
some individuals changing schools four or five times c 

Unlike Selinger* Owens and Bass (99) made comparisons among tribal 
groups and among states. They found that 85 percent of Hopi students 
and more than 70 percent of Navajo students were finishing high school. 
The completion rate for Papago and Pueblo students was 6? and 62 percent* 



respectively, Apache youth3 had a disastrously high dropout rate of 
almost £9 percent and, disappointingly, considering the assumed degree 
of acculturation in the state, the dropout rate for Oklahoma Indian, 
youths appeared to run about h? percent for most tribes. Among the 
states, Nevada’s dropout rate was lowest with 32.6 percent; New 
Mexico's was 33*9 percent; Arizona’s was 3h*l percent; and Oklahoma’s 
was UU- 7 percent. 

Nearly 12 percent of the dropouts in the Southwest study occurred 

between the eighth and ninth grades. 

Somewhat unrelated, but of interest nevertheless, is the fact that 
of the 8ii0 students in the Northwest study only 3 (or .3 percent) had 
died from any cause in the five-year period of the study. Of the 1,217 
in the Southwest study, 7 (or .6 percent) had died over a six-year period. 

Col lege Enrollment and College Graduation 

As in the case of school dropouts, data on the college enrollment 
and graduation of Indian students have, until lately, been entirely un- 
satisfactory — limited and fragmentary. Berry (20) noted that the 
percentage of the Indian population attending college in 1961 was one- 
half of 1 percent, compared with 2 percent for the general population. 

He also found, however, that the proportion of Indian youths enrolling 
in college is rising and quoted Havighurst as reporting that, in 1936, 
only 1 out of £0 Indian high school graduates attended college whereas. 
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in 1950, 1 in 6 graduates of Federal high schools was enrolled in college. 
Berry estimated that at least U,000 Indian students are now attending 
college. 

In 1962, in one of the test studies done up to that time, McGrath 
et al . ( 78 ) studied Indian college students in Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah, There was evidence that the proportion of Indian stu- 
dents succeeding in college was even lower than the proportion attending. 
During the period from September of 1958 through January of 1962, some 
I 4 I 6 Indian in-school students were identified but 237 dropouts were also 
identified. Of h02 students for whom grade point averages were available, 
only 26 had a grade average of 2.7? or higher; 35 percent had less than 
a "C" average (2.00). 

In 1966, Salisbury (115) reported that one-eighth of the entering 
freshmen at the University of Alaska were native, that 50 percent would 
drop out before the end of the freshman year, and that only 2 percent 
would graduate. Lekanof (70) cited a study by Janet Herreid of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska which found that when students in the 1962 freshman 
class were compared to see what percent were enrolled for a fourth con- 
secutive semester, only 23 percent of the natives compared with h9 
percent of the non-natives were present. Of the two groups, ij.6.2 percent 
of the natives compared with 20 percent of the non-natives had been dis- 
qualified academically. 
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Ashe ($) found. In 1966, while surveying the feasibility of a 
Navajo community college, that 81 percent of the out-of-school high 
school graduates said they would have attended college if there had 
been one on the reservation. 

Woods (114.7), in a 1968 study of Indian students in Minneapolis, 
found that 161 students were in college on scholarships totaling 
nearly $l£0,000 and that most of these were attending the University 
of Minnesota, Macalester College, St. Teresa, St. Cloud, Bemidji 

State, or some smaller schools, 

Harkins and Woods (f>6) have reported that, of 135> Minneapolis 
Indian youths completing a questionnaire in 1969, some 95> indicated 
an interest in attending a university. Most of these young people, 
although currently living in Minneapolis, had been bom in upper 
Minnesota. 

Xgsi n, in ail effort to secure more nearly definitive information 
about Indians in college and in other kinds of post-high school educa- 
tional programs, the BIA engaged the help of the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory and the Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory. Selinger, for the former, reported in 1968 on T he American 
Indian Gr aduates After gh School, What? (116) and Bass reported for 
his region in 1969 on American Indian High School Graduate jJ^the 

Southwest (8)* 

Selinger made individual studies of 287 Indian high school gradu- 
ates in the six-state region of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 



North Dakota, and South Dakota. He found that 202 graduates (or slightly 
more than 70 percent) had pursued some kind of educational course beyond 
high school. Of these, 106 (or 5>2 percent) had completed the course of 
training they had entered. Of the 287 in the entire group, 83 (or nearly 
30 percent) had entered college. Of these, 21* had graduated and received 
degrees. Those receiving degrees represented 8.3 percent of the total 
number of high school graduates in the study, 11.8 percent of those who 
had pursued further training, and 29 percent of those -who had entered 
college. 

Bass (8) reported that, of 381* Indian high school graduates studied 
in the Southwest, 285> (or ?1* percent) had continued their education be- 
yond high school. Of these 28£ continuers, 197 (or 69 percent) had 
completed either a vocational-technical program or had graduated from 
college. This represented £l percent of all the students in the study. 

A total of kh percent of the gradates had completed vocational programs, 
and 7 percent had graduated from college. 

The BIA ( * ) awarded scholarship grants-in-aid totaling more than 
$3 million to approximately 3,100 Indian college students during the 
1968-69 school year. Tribal scholarships totaling at least $1.1 million 
and grants from private sources helped hundreds more students. The BIA 
estimates, conservatively, that there were at least l*,i|00 Indian stu- 
dents in college in 1968-69. The Havighurst National Study (f>7) is 
expected to place that figure at about 6,000. In 1967-68 the BIA assisted 



2,660 college students, of ■whom 180 received degrees* In addition, the 
BIA provides vocational-technical training for about 3,600 high school 
graduates at Haskell Institute, at The Institute of American Indian 
Arts, or through its adult vocational training program. 

In summary, there is evidence of a serious deficit, but encourag- 
ing progress, with respect to the proportion of Indian students enrolled 
in school, the average number of years of schooling of young Indian 
adults, the proportion of Indian youths finishing high school, and the 
proportion going on to post-high school education, including college. 
These are quantitative gains, which are easily brought abcmt. It seems 
probable that in qualitative terms the going is harder and the gains 
are smaller — that is, Indian high school graduates still achieve, on 
the average, two or three grade levels below the national norms, and far 
too few students who enter college stay to graduate. 

There are other kinds of educational goals and hoped-for outcomes 
which the foregoing figures do not describe, however. Even if conven- 
tional programs placed Indian people on a par with the majority popula- 
tion in the categories discussed in this chapter, it seems clear that 
many of the persons who have written about the education of Indians 
during the past ten years would not be satisfied. It is this aspect of 
the matter which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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Chapter h 

SUGGESTED CAUSES OF THE EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 
A cculturation vs, Biculturalism 

A survey of the literature of the past ten years reveals general 
agreement that the Indian’s educational deficits, as described in the 
preceding chapter, are serious — » indeed, to use the Senate Subcom- 
mittee’s strong term, the situation is ’’tragic" (13U) * There seems to 
be a consensus that these educational deficits are holding up Indian 
advancement on all fronts. One senses, however, that there is not per- 
fect agreement as to the causes of the Indian’s educational disadvantage. 
Much of the commentary in this field has come from the social sciences, 
particularly anthropology and sociology, with the linguists also having 
an active voice. Relatively little input has come from practicing educa- 
tors at the elementary and secondary school levels and, when practicing 
educators have spoken, it has usually been in the context of educational 
conferences or teacher- training sessions. There has been, then, no real 
confrontation of views about the education of Indians. What comes through 
in a reading of the literature is a difference of emphasis and perhaps of 
priorities. Both the social scientists and the educational practitioners 
seem to agree that Indian Americans must be helped to find a place in to- 
day's world which is satisfying to them while ensuring their right of 
self-determination and the (Signification and preservation of Indian culture. 
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But one feels that the first priority of the school people is accultura- 
tion and of the social scientists the "Indian voice" and the dignification 
and preservation of the indigenous culture. Predictably, the Indians have 
little to say at all. 

The report of the Senate Subcommittee (13W, before finding both the 
public and Federal schools almost wholly lacking in their education of 
Indian children, passed a negative historical judgment on the Federal 
Government, The report said that the dominant policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the American Indian had been one of coercive assimilation 
and that this policy had resulted in the destruction and disorganization 
of Indian communities and individuals; had set up a desperately severe 
and self-perpetuating cycle of poverty for most Indians; had exerted a 
strong negative influence on national attitudes; and had produced dis- 
astrous effects on the education of Indian children. 

Gaarder (i|6), a linguist, cites Justice Brandeis to the effect that 
the primary right of the citizen is his individual self-fulfillment. 
Gaarder says that this takes precedence over preparation for citizenship, 
preparation for the "world of work," and assimilation into the "main- 
stream of American life." He claims that the practice in American Indian 
education has been squarely at odds with this and that "the de facto 
principle has been that the Indian^ salvation lies in his ceasing to be 
what and who he is, that it lies in becoming assimilated by the acceptance 
of 'educative' procedures designed to alieiate the child from his own 



people, beginning -with the rule that English shall be the language of 
instruction, " 

He goes on; "Bie view taken in this paper is that the sole dis- 
advantageous difference that matters is the extent of the Indian* s lack 
of self-sufficiency and that self-sufficiency comes from self-fulfillment 
at every age level,” 

Woods (lU7) quotes Murray and Rosalie Wax, sociologist and anthro- 
pologist, respectively, as follows; 

Many people born as Indians have assimilated into the society 
about them, and this disappearance is usually regarded as a 
"success" by the administrative or benevolent agency that may 
have conspired to assist this process. Yet, there is by now 
same evidence to indicate that the effort to assimilate Indians, 
to integrate them into the white community and to dissolve their 
identity via the acids of education and retraining may in fact 
be contributing far more to the creation of a deracinated prole- 
tariat — a faceless urban poor — people without identity or 
hope. If this is so, those who are interested in assisting 
Indians to rise from poverty might well desist from their bureau- 
cratic warfare against Indian communities and instead encourage 
Indians to organize in the forms of their own choice. 

Parmee (100), an anthropologist, in a community study done on the 

San Carlos Apache Reservation, said that 

It is the intention of the author to show, by means of a small 
community study within the society of a minority American culture, 
how education, when used to impose culture change at a rate and 
of a nature that is defined solely by the convenience and ethno- 
centric policies of the dominant culture, can create serious 
social and psychological conflicts within the minority society. 

These conflicts can actually inhibit the very adjustment or change 
that the dominant culture is trying to promote, Furthermore, they 
can affect the potential human resources of the minority society 
in such a deleterious manner that the people are left morally 
weakened, culturally deprived, and economically dependent. 
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And Broderick JoLmson (6h), in an interpretation of the Rough Rock 

Demonstration School, has 'written; 

First, the Rough Rock Demonstration School is guided by the 
philosophy that the Indian can, and should, be educated to 
retain his identity 'with his native values and culture while, 
at the same timer learning to master the Anglo culture and 
to take his place in the Anglo world, if he so desires . Other 
schools established for the Indian have followed' in the past 
the theory that he should be separated from his natural her- 
itage, that he should forsake his culture and traditions in 
favor of the way of life of the dominant Anglo society. 

(Einphasis added.) 

On the other hand, the Coleman Report (33) discussed minority ethnic 
groups in general. The Indian American was only one of several about 
which the following was said; 

The schools bear many responsibilities* Among the most important 
is the teaching of certain intellectual skills such as reading, 
writing, calculating, and problem solving. . . ♦ These tests 
(which were used) do not measure intelligence, nor attitudes, nor 
qualities of character. Furthermore, they are not, nor are they 
intended to be, "culture free." Quite the reverse; they are 
culture bound. What they measure are the skills which are among 
the most important in our society for getting a good job and mov- 
ing up to a better one, and for full participation in an increas- 
ingly technical world. Consequently, a pupil 1 s test results at 
the end of public school provide a good measure of the range of 
opportunity open to him as he finishes school -« a wide range of 
choice of jobs or colleges if these skills are very high 5 a very 
narrow range that includes only the most menial jobs if these 
skills are very low. 

At a conference on vocational education in August of 1969, Henry 
Waal (hi) 9 speaking for the BIA but probably representing the contempo- 
rary point of view of most educators of Indian children, said that he 
believed Indian people wanted the following things for themselves and 
their children; (1) the opportunity to go as far in school as their 
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ability, interest, and effort will take them; (2) at the earliest pos- 
sible time, parity with non-Indians in educational attainment ~io\h in 
terms of years and quality of their educational experience; ml 0) 
full involvement of themselves and their communities in control of 
their children’s schools. He pointed out, however, that there are con- 
straints which complicate the reaching of these objectives by Indian 
people. Some of these are (l) that many Indian children must learn 
English as a second language; (2) that many Indian children, having 
grown up in geographic and dominant culture isolation, have never had 
experiences which middle-class non-Indian children take for granted; (3) 
that in order to bridge two cultures, the Indian child must be helped 
to understand cultural interrelationships and must be taught pride in 
his own cultural origins; and (k) that Indian people have not had an 
effective voice in management of their schools. 

Cata (31) quotes Harriger, of the BIA curriculum development staff, 

as follows: 

The study of social sciences by Navajo children should lead 
them to understandings of how man, in whatever environmental 
setting, cooperates with his fellows in seeking a tenable^ 
lifeway - a good life. The social sciences should help him 
to see that man’s adjustments to his environment are, for the 
most part, intelligent solutions to his problems and yearnings. 
Understanding that, the Navajo child can look with new insights 
at his own unique culture and the cultures about him. He can 
see the dignity and genius of the Navajo Way and at the same 
time he can compare that way with other, equally valid ways. 
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Teachers of Indian children, in a summer teacher workshop conducted 
by Potts and Sizemore (107) in 1961i., considered the question of whether 
the school should "enculturate" the Indian child in the native culture 
or "acculturate" him to the dominant culture with due respect for the 
native culture. The workshop group decided that the demands of life re- 
quire the latter, A group of papers prepared by teachers and reported on 
by Sizemore (122) reflects a generally strong adherence on the part of 
teachers to the idea that Indian children should be taught the values and 
skills of the dominant society, although there is expressed deference to 
Indian culture and expressed recognition that it must be taken into 
account in teaching, 

Osborn (97), a specialist in communication, says that 

If we act on the premise that the American Indian student wishes 
to enter the dominant culture, that his school attendance at the 
secondary school level represents a commitment to participation 
in the affairs of the larger society, then it is the educator’s 
responsibility to provide those skills, particularly in the area 
of language and communication, which will help the student to 
assume a productive role in today’s world. 

Young (15>0), a linguist with years of practical and responsible ex- 
perience in working with and for Indian tribes, helps to mediate the 
acculturative and the bicultural emphases. He discusses the difference 
in point of view between the "borrower" and the "lender" in a cultural, 
transaction — the importance of the lender understanding the perceptions 
of the borrower and developing successful techniques in carrying out the 
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transaction. He cites as an example the rapid introduction of Navajo 
children into public schools during the 19!?0 * s and the recognized need 
of the public schools for a better understanding of the problems. He 
comments; "In the latter case (induced acculturation) the degree of 
success and the quantity of time required hinge, to no small degree, 
on the depth of understanding acquired by the ’lender 1 and on the ef- 
fectiveness of applied techniques . 11 

Holland (60) says, "Some -writers suggest that a goal for education 
should be the eventual absorption of these groups into the dominant 
Anglo culture. Others, however, strongly urge a bicultural viewpoint 
which would preserve ethnic identity while providing the necessary tools 
for educational, economic, and social achievement in American middle 
class society. " Then, in a masterpiece of understatement, she concludes 
that "The line between cultural pluralism and total assimilation seems 
to be a difficult one to draw." 

The Demand for B icultural Education 

At least 30 percent of the commentators on Indian education in recent 
year*s have made a major point of the need for bicultural education, and 
an equal number of commentators have at least referred to it. The refer- 
ences to this need, in fact, have been so repetitive as to have taken on 
a kind of liturgical effect. Mainly, the call has been for a greater 
awareness and understanding of cultural difference a , and a greater respect 



for Indian culture, on the part of the people who work with Indian chil- 
dren. There also has been a demand for more and better-chosen Indian 
mater ials in the curriculum. Several investigators are convinced that 
most, or at least a good part, of the Indian student's scholastic dif- 
ficulties stem from his alienation from the dominant society or .from 
the school itself* 

C ultural Differences 

Zintz (152) (88), Poehlman (10lt)(105), Pratt (108), Sizemore (121) 
(122), Hinckley (58), Kelly (50), Lopez (72), Salisbury (115), Stone (127) 
Bryds (23), Mix (89), Osborn (97), Steere (126), and Ulibarri (132) have 
all attempted to contribute to an understanding of the cultural values or 
traits whi .ch distinguish Indian people from those in the dominant culture. 

Nix ( 89 ) and a group of workers in Indian education, meeting in a 
summer workshop at Arizona State University in 1962, attempted to compile 
a list of such differences. They noted that, in general, Indian people 
tend to differ from people in the dominant society in the following ways! 
(1) they are less conscious (compulsive) of time; (2) they have closer 
interpersonal relationships; (3) they set less value on property rights; 
(It) their society is cooperative rather than competitive; (5) they are 
reticent rather than articulate; (6) they are less habituated to a work 
schedule; (7) they are less concerned about saving for the future; (8; 
they value placidity and are slow to anger; (9) they seek harmony with 
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nature rather than control; ( 10 ) they reject a scientific explanation of 
the cosmos in favor of a supernatural one 5 ( 11 ) they honor age over youth; 

( 12 ) illegitimacy bears no stigma; (13) they have a low ego level and 
strive for anonymity; and (ill.) they are more at home with the concrete 
than the abstract. 

Sizemore (121) added to this list a tendency toward an immediate, 
rather than postponed, gratification of desires. Poehlman ( 10k ) coun- 
seled teachers not to be too aggressive in their style of teaching and 
not to be too effusive in their praise of Indian students. Poeh3jnan (10$) 
also noted that it is not considered polite in Indian society for a child 
to look an adult in the eye; that it is not usual in the Indian culture 
to volunteer advice and consequently that teachers might do better to with- 
hold advice until it is asked for; and that there is greater permissiveness 
in the parent-child relationship in Indian than in white culture. 

Kelly (^0) says that Indian adults lower rathe]? than raise their voices 
when correcting a child; that sharing and generosity are prime virtues; 
that since Indian children are some tines disciplined by ridicule in the 
native culture, they fear making a mistake if they are not prepared ade- 
quately; and that they learn by observing and consider good behavior and 
skillful work as no more than "human nature" which does not call for special 
praise. 

Lopez (72) cites the Indian student's lack of competitiveness and dif- 
fering concept of time, and Stone (127) mentions the Indian's time orien- 
tation to the present (a recurring theme) and his strong feeling that sharing 






is a virtue, Hinckley (£8) counsels those working with Indian community 
groups to be aware of the power structure — the real leader may be a 
"longhair” who is silent but gives approval by his presence or withholds 
it by his absence — or to recognize that a particular Indian society 
may be matrilineal whereas whites tend to expect men to take the lead. 

Salisbury (ll£) quotes Seymour Parker, an anthropologist, as saying 
that the Alaskan native often has difficulty verbalizing and communica- 
ting his subjective reaction to situations. When something is bothering 
him, he may have trouble telling his peers or even members of his family . 
Stone (127) expresses the belief that the Indian child is different from 
the non-Indian child "even if he comes from similar economic brackets or 
geographic areas." She quotes a report of the National Congress of 
American Indians: "While the Nation 1 s attention is focused on the battle 

for Negro civil rights, the Native American Indian is waging his own in- 
dependence struggle in reverse - the Indian is fighting to remain a 
separate and distinct race." 

Zintz (1^3), also stressing the need to understand cultural differ- 
ences but showing the other side of the coin, lists certain values in the 
dominant culture which we expect the Indian school child to learn: (1) he 

must climb the ladder of success, and in order to do this he must place a 
high value on competitive achievement; (2) he must learn time orientation 
that will be precise to the hour and the minute, and he must also learn to 
place a high value on looking into the future; (3) he must accept the 



teacher's reiteration that there is a scientific explanation for all nat- 
ural phenomena; (b) he must become accustomed to change and must anticipate 
change (The dominant ciLlture teaches that "change," in and of itself, i» 
desirable!); (5>) he must trade his shy, quiet,, reserved, and anonymous 
behavior for socially approved, aggressive, competitive behavior; (6) he 
must somehow be brought to understand that he can, with some independence, 
shape his oun destiny, as opposed to the tradition of remaining an 
anonymous member of his society. 

Simpson (120) put it less delicately and perhaps less sympathetically. 
Reporting on his evaluation of compensatory education programs in 1967, 
he recommended five remedial steps, one of which was to train Indian stu- 
dents in. the values of the major culture as well as in technical skills. 
Simpson added that "Great emphasis must be placed on the inculcation of 
the individual values on which our society depends." 

Woods and Harkins (ll*8), though extremely sympathetic to the problems 
of Indian people in cultural transition, note that, in Minneapolis, "For 
that portion of the Indian population accepting the standards, customs, 
and traditions of 'white America,' employment presents no real problems." 

Alienation 

Frobably few qualified observers doubt that the adjustment to a new 
culture can put an emotional strain on the Indian youth, perhaps a most 
severe one, Salisbury (ll£) observes that if the native youth of Alaska 






sees no relevance in the school program to his home and community, he may 
come to feel that his own language is inferior and he may become alienated 
from his home and community, Osborn (97) states that an Indian student 
adapts to a competitive, argumentative, and highly verbal world at some 
risk of severe personality disorientation. And McKinley (80) reports 
that on his reservation the teacher found that, when her class engaged in 
role playing, nearly all of the pupils of both sexes wanted to be women 
because of the greatly diminished role of the male in tribal life. This 
discovery induced the tribe to embark on a leadership and management 
training program for men. 

Vontress (136) cautioned counselors of Indian students that they 
should have a broad understanding of cultural differences, else their 
counseling might alienate the people they are counseling. Miller (83) 
found Indian students more alienated than white students. And Harkins 
(££), in a study of a Minnesota Chippewa community, reported "an early 
detachment from the teacher on the part of Indian children. Teachers do 
not tend to be seen as persons assisting in the schooling process* . .but 
seem to be viewed from a vast social distance.’ 1 

However, the leading proponents of the theory that the main cause of 
the Indian student’s educational troubles is cultural alienation are John 
Bryde and Murray and Rosalie Wax. 

Bryde (22) (23), noting the high dropout rate and progressive achieve- 
ment deficit of Sioux students, hypothesized that the conflict between 
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Sioux values and those in the dominant society, particularly as evidenced 
in the school and classroom, sets up personality stress with many students. 
The problem goes beyond value clashes to oe a problem of self-identifica- 
tion. Bryde set up the following four hypotheses: 

I. That Sioux children will exceed ^e national norm on achievement 

'% , 

tests through the sixth grade and then, decjtfne. 

II. That, at the age of adolescence, there will be evidence of 

severe personality deviations and emotional problems. 

III. That these deviations will correlate directly with degree of 

Indian blood. 

I v. That individual personality scores of dropouts will be lower 

than those of students who stay in school. 

Bryde then tested his hypotheses by use of achievement tests and the 
Minnesota Maltiphasic Personality Inventory . As a result of the tests, 
Bryde accepted his first and second hypotheses, although he found that 
the evidence was less clear at the twelfth-grade level, probably because 
of the high percentage of students who had already dropped out. On the 
third hypothesis, of 28 comparisons, $ were significant at the .0!? level 
of confidence and 6 at the .10 level of confidence, all showing greater 
alienation among those students with more Indian blood. Concerning the 
fourth hypothesis, of 33 comparisons between dropouts and stayins, 11 
were statistically significant, all in favor of stayins. Significant 
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differences between Indian and white students were found on 26 of 28 
variables. Most notable were greater feelings of rejection* depression, 
anxiety, and tendencies to withdraw on the part of the Indian students, 
plus social, self’-, and emotional alienation. Bryde also found that 
dropouts were more alienated than twelfth graders on 23 of 28 compar- 
isons, and his proposed remedy for this situation will be described in 

the following chapter. 

Murray Wax (139) believes that the principal cause of school failure 
is a difference of norms and values between the school and the home, 
causing cultural disharmony between the two and a loss of cultural idei - 
tity on the part of the student. Wax further hypothesizes that the lack 
of control of Indians over their schools and insufficient information 
about careers open to students both on and off the reservation are con- 
tributing causes of school dropout or failure. He does not believe that 
technical inadequacy on the part of the school is the main problem. 

Rosalie Wax (lU3) states that many dropouts are really "pushouts" 
or "kickouts." She also reports that the loyalty of Sioux boys is to 
their peers and not their teachers. She says, "We marveled at the variety 
and efficiency of the devices developed by Indian children to frustrate 
formal learning — unanimous inattention, refusal to go to the board, 
writing on the board in letters less than an inch high, inarticulate re- 
sponses and whispered or pantomime teasing of victims called on to recite." 
In spite of this, she says that most Sioux children insist that they like 
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school and. most parents corroborate this* but it is because of the social 
rewards and not the learning. 

In a study of Indi an dropouts at the secondary level, Murray and 
Rosalie Wax (llil) found a strong correlation between dropout and poverty * 
They reported that a large proportion of families of dropouts were catego- 
rized as extremely poor, even by "country" Indian standards. Children 
from such homes had almost no chance of finishing high school — about 
half of them did not even try to enroll. It was also not^d that the 
qualitative relationship between the child and his parents or guardians 
was more important than the quantitative. In addition, young people who 
spoke scarcely any English rarely enrolled in high school 5 on the other 
hand, proficiency in the English language was no guarantee of high school 
graduation. Most surprising of all was the finding that the majority of 
of country Indian day school students learned to speak English moderately 
well if they attended the school for any length of time. 

S elf-concept 

Related to the matter of alienation, perhaps, is the self-concept of 
the Indian student, about which a good deal has been said. The chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee (13U) has written: "Indian children^, more 

than any other minority group, believe themselves to be below average in 
int elli gence." While technically correct, this amounts to a rather 
serious distortion. A close reading of the Coleman tables (.33) shows 
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that only 8 percent of the Indian students in the 3tudy believed that 

they were below average in brightness, as compared with 7 percent of 

the Mexican American students, A mere 2 percent thought they were 

"among the lowest," compared with 3 percent of Mexican Americans. The 

same table shows that 11 percent of the Indian students thought they 

were "among the brightest," compared with 8 percent of the Mexican 

American students. Actually, there is little difference among Indian, 

Mexican American, and Puerto Paean students regarding this or the other 

self-concept questions. 

Coleman has this to say about self-concepts 

In general, the responses to these questions do not indicate 
differences between Negroes and whites, but do indicate dif- 
ferences between them and the other minority groups, Negroes 
and whites show similar levels of response to these items, 

. . . Each of the other groups shows lower self-concept on 
each of these questions than does either the Negro sample or 
the white sample. It is puzzling to some analysts that the 
Negro children report levels of self-esteem as high as whites 
when there is so much in their social environment to reduce 
the self-esteem of a Negro, and those analysts conjecture that 
these responses may not mean what their face value suggests. 

Later Coleman says that 

For each group, as the proportion white in the school increases, 
the child’s sense of control of environment increases, and his 
se3£-concept decreases. This suggests the possibility that 
school integration has conflicting effects on attitudes of mi- 
nority group children: it increases their sense of control of 
the environment or their sense of opportunity, but decreases 
their self-concept. 

Significantly, the Coleman data show that the Indian Americans were the 
"most integrated" of any minority group; 60 percent of the elementary 
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pupils aid 70 percent of the secondary pupils with whom they went to 
school were white. 

There are other studies which tend to support the Coleman point of 
view. Bass (10), in the ongoing study of Indian high school students, 
administered a semantic differential. He discovered that, of ten vari- 
ables, the concept MYSELF AS A PERSON was second from the bottom, 
although even so the Indian students averaged in the "neutral" or 
"slightly positive" range. Bass reported, however, that "Apparently 
Indian students were quite optimistic about their future, since they 
rated the concept, MY FUTURE, fourth highest on the Cognitive Evaluation 
factor and third highest on each of the others." They tended to rate 
EDUCATION, SCHOOL, and COLLEGE highest of all. 

Finally, Selinger (116) found that more than one-half of the high 
school graduates he interviewed felt that they had succeeded or were on 
their way to doing so, and Bass (8) found that three-fourths of the 
Indian high school graduates in the Southwest felt that they had succeeded 
or at least had been partially successful. 

In all of this consideration of self-concept, no one seems to have 
noted that it has been pointed out repeatedly that self-deprecation of 
one’s importance as an individual is a part of Indian culture. 

There seems to be enough contradictory evidence concerning the self- 
concept of Indian students to require that the matter be probed much more 
deeply than has been the case thus far. 
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Bicultural Learning Materials 



A great deal has been written and said about the inappropriateness 
of conventional, learning materials for use in the Indian classroom. Dick 
and Jane are the names of two youngsters who are the principal characters 
in the primary-level basal readers of a leading schoolbook publishing 
house. The characters are blond and blue eyed, live in a very typical 
suburban neighborhood in the United States, and are members of a very 
■typical middle-class family. It is probable that the creators of Dick 
and Jane little suspected that those names would become terms of oppro- 

t 

brium, symbolizing ail that is wrong with teaching materials in the 
education of minority group children, 

Salisbury (ll£) says that by age 7, when the Eskimo child *s cultural 
pattern is set, he enters an alien Western classroom and encounters Dick 
and Jane. The child is then expected to learn about all of these strange 
people, doing incomprehensibly strange things, using the English language . 
Salisbury states that "The native child continues to learn this new lan- 
guage which is of no earthly use to him at home and which seems completely 
unrelated to the world of sky, birds, snow, ice, and tundra which he sees 
around him. " 

Groesbeck (5>3 ) , proposing a supplemental reading program for Indian 
children, pointed out that they have had few experiences which prepare 
them for the basal readers. She says they face three stages of transition: 
(a) from expression and reception of thought in the native tongue to the 
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same process in. American English, ( b) from the newly learned language 
signals to graphic signs for the same language signals, and (©) from 
familiar ideational and cultural patterns of thought to those of new 
and different people portrayed in the basic texts. Groesbeck’ s pur- 
pose was to provide in her materials characters and experiences with 
which the Indian youngster could identify, although she made clear 
that her materials would supplement and not replace the basal reading 
program. She pointed out, further, that many teachers were already 
devising such materials in their own classrooms . 

Young (l£o), after discoursing on acculturation as a cultural 
transaction, said that "Ihe overview provided in the foregoing pages 
points to the need for, and provides a framework for, the development 
of special materials, special instructional techniques, and special 
teacher training, all closely adapted to meet the peculiar problems 
of the Navajo learner. . . • M 

Parmee (100), in his study of the San Carlos Apache Reservation, 
reported that Apache history and culture were ofttimes denigrated in 
the schools. Potts and Sizemore and their students (107) pointed out 
the need for Indian-oriented teaching materials in such fields as 
social studies, arithmetic, and science. Bryde (22) saw specially 
prepared cultural materials as the best antidote for the social alien- 
ation of Sioux students. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education (140 called 



for the introduction of instructional materials which would recognize and 
honor the Indian heritage, both ±n the public schools and in the colleges, 
and said that both Indians and non- Indians would be enriched. Woods (lU7 ) 
found that the curriculum content on Indians needed improvement and up- 
dating in the public schools of Minneapolis and sand that some progress 
was being made. 

In 1967, public school representatives meeting at Mesa, Arizona, 
agreed that they should put more Indian cultural material in the curric- 
ulum (106), Also, the Ninth Annual American Indian Education Conference 
meeting at Tempe, Arizona, in 1968 endorsed the adoption of texts stressing 
Indian culture (3). 

The Demand for Bilingual Education 

There is wide agreement among both linguists and teachers that learn- 
ing Ehglish is an important part of the Indian students education. The 
disagreement, as we shall see, is about the best approach to doing it. 
Qhannessian (93), in studying the problems of teaching English to Indians, 
said that "At present the education of the Indian student depends to a 
very great degree on how efficiently he is taught English and how well, he 
is able to learn it. Since all his other subjects will have to be learned 
through its medium, in a sense all his teachers are teachers of English." 

Coombs (36), reporting on a study of Hi, 000 Indian students in 19$8, 
noted that 

Investigation of the data reveals an amazingly consistent relation- 
ship between the degree of Indian blood and pre-school language on 
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the one hand and level o.f achievement on the other. With only 
one exception, the smaller the amount of Indian blood in a 
group and the greater the amount of English spoken prior to 
school entrance, the higher the group achieved. Stating it 
another way, the higher achieving race-school groups contained 
fewer full-blood pupils and more pupils who spoke only English, 
or at least a combination of English and some other language, 
prior to school entrance. 

There are a great many Indian students entering school each year 
for whom Ehglish is not their first language. Lamberts e t al . (68) 
said. 



Ehglish is taught as a second language to children in schools 
administered by the BIA, public, and mission. An estimated 108 
thousand Indians live in non-English speaking homes. Of the U5 
thousand Indian children in Federal elementary and secondary 
schools, an estimated 80 percent come from full blood families 
where English is not the native language. 

The percentage estimate by Lamberts et al . may be high as an overall 
figure, although it certainly is not too high for the Navajo and perhaps 
some other tribes in the Southwest. Bass (9), in studying 2,5»00 Indian 
high school students in a seven-state area, found that almost exactly 
two-thirds of them said that in their homes English was not the normal 
language of comRiuiacation, Coombs 1 study found a similar percentage, 
although noting a wide difference in percentage among different parts of 
the country as did the study by Bass. 

In I960, Zintz (l£2) listed a program for teaching English as a 
second language to be one of the most pressing problems in Indian educa- 
tion, and Poehlman (10U) enjoined teachers to remember that many Indian 
children come to school with a poor command of English. Potts and 
Sizemore (107), in a teacher workshop held in 196U, offered practical 
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hints in teaching English as a second language , 

Bass and Burger (11) named the improvement of bilingual skills as 
one of the principal responsibilities of the Southwestern Laboratory. 

In addition, the theme of the 1$ 61 Annual Conference on Navajo Education 
was the teaching of English to Navajo children as a second language. 

.And Zintz (l£3) noted that "The linguistics of Ehglish language can be 
discussed meaningfully only in the context of the cultural values, prac- 
tices, attitudes, and ideals which are expressed through language. Lan- 
guage is oral. It is speech before it is reading or writing," 

These rather routine and predictable reactions to an obvious problem 
do not comprise the crux of the matter, however. In June of 1967, the 
Subcommittee on Education of the House of Representatives held hearings 
on the Bilingual Education Act, At that time, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Harold Howe (62), testified as follows: 

Let me observe also in response to something Mr, Scheuer said 
earlier in the hearing, I very interested that he made the 
point that the melting pot is no longer the image ox the United 
States in regard to groups coming from other cultures. I would 
like to second that point, and put another image in the picture, 
if I may: perhaps a better image than the melting pot. It is 
the image of the mosaic, which gains its strength from the 
variety. 

Later in the hearing, he said, "A small child entering a school which 
appears to reject the only words he can use is adversely affected in every 
aspect of his being. He is immediately retarded in his school work." 

’ Gaarder (1*7), testifying at the same hearing, put the point even more 
strongly: 

Every child is harmed if he loses full use of his mother tongue. 
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, , . Every such child is in some measure harmed. Now let us 
consider a child such as the Spanish American or Puerto Rican. 

He is not only cheated of his language but he is damaged 
scholastically. « . , When you come to the Indian child, given 
what seems to be the fact that he cherishes his Indian status 
to a remarkable extent, and given the fact that his cultural 
patterns are markedly different from those of the dominant 
American group, hs is not simply cheated out of a language that 
does not matter internationally anyway, he is not .iust damaged 
in school : he is almost destroyed. As a matter of fact, histori- 
cally, that is what we tried to do with them: destroy them. 

All you have to do is read the accounts to know that. 

Ghannessian (93) commented: 

The. .. (assumption) is that at present a better understanding 
of linguistic and cultural relativity, among other factors, 
has resulted in a greater respect for and sympathy towards the 
language and cultural heritage of minority groups in the 
United States. It must be stated again that Indians are 
not immigrants to this country, the setting of their cultural 
heritage is still where they live today, and their problems 
are not the same as those of immigrant groups. 

In making recommendations for the launching of a bilingual kinder- 
garten program, Ghannessian reported: "There was general agreement 

with the policy that most kindergarten activities should be conducted 
in the language of the child at the start of the program." 

Gaarder (1*7) made a further distinction, however: 

Now we cone to bilingual education, a term which is not too 
widely understood. It is not simply teaching English as a 
second language, although English must necessarily be taught 
and necessarily as a second language because the child al- 
ready has a first language. Bilingual education is the use 
of two language mediums to teach any part or all of the school 
curriculum except the languages themselves. In any bilingual 
education program we would hope that English would be taught 
better than it usually is to non-native speakers . English 
could indeed be taught much better. 
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Werner (1*2), in writing an evaluation of the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School, made the same point; 

A b ilin gual school is a school which uses, concurrently, two lan- 
guages as medium of instruction in any portion of the curriculum 
(except the languages themselves). The teaching of a vernacular 
solely as a bridge to another, the official language, is not bi- 
lingual education in the above sense, nor is ordinary Teaching 
Ehglish as a second Language, 

It may be of interest to note that when Selinger (H6) and Bass (8) 
asked high school graduates whether they thought it was important to 
Indian students to be able to speak their native tongues, 8$ percent of 
the southwestern students and two-thirds of the northwestern and north 
central students thought that it was, A majority of both groups, however, 
thought it was important only as a means of communicating, especially with 
older members of the tribe. Only one-third or less thought it was important 
as a means of preserving Indian culture or heritage. 

The Demand for a Special Kind of Teacher 

Only "biculturalism" ranks with "the teacher" as a focus of concern 
•with those who write about Indian education. And no subject brings out 
more strident outcries from those who are most critical. If Dick and 
Jane are middle-class, the teacher is even more so. Even worse, many 
teachers are suspected of having lower middle-class origins, which means 
that they may have been through a struggle for upward mobility which has 
desensitized them to the problems of the poor and the culturally different. 
Greenburg and Greeriburg (£0) urge the teacher to develop insights 
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and understandings and recognize the Indian child 1 s individuality — to 
"modify his own middle class value system." Bass and Burger (11) report 
that one of the programs of the Southwestern Cooperative Educational Lab- 
oratory has been "to improve psycho- social or cultural sensitivity toward 
those factors in Indian culture which may be at variance with the culture 
of the prevalent middle class school." Zintz (88) verbalizes the problem: 
"How can we become adequately informed about the effect of cultural dif- 
ferences between the middle class Anglo teacher and the Navajo children 
she teaches?" 

Harkins (55)? in beginning' his study of a Chippewa community, took 
as one of his hypotheses that "Educators are ignorant of the cultural 
peculiarities and domestic existence of their village Indian pupils and 
interpret their behavior from, within their own cultural framework, thus 
regarding their pupils as 1 culturally deprived. 1,1 (This, incidentally, 
is a phrase first popularized by Frank Riessman, apparently, in The 
C ulturally Deprived Chil d, and the term has been used by several writers 
mentioned in the present report. "Culturally deprived" is offensive to 
many social scientists, however, because it suggests some inadequacy in 
the indigenous culture, and most scientists from other disciplines have 
learned not to use it.) McKinley (80) coined the term "discrimination 
without prejudice" and said that the teacher often views the Indian 
child through middle-class eyes and "writes him off." 

Zintz (152) commented on the many problems which Indian children 
experience in adapting to a new culture and noted that teachers need to 
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be sensitive to these problems* He predicted that teachers would be if 
their involvement were "cooperatively enlisted. " McGrath (76) contended 
that colleges have a special obligation to help Indian students identify 
and solve their cultural problems}! in addition, it was mentioned that 
colleges should help teachers and counselors attain a better understanding 
of the Indian culture. 

Young (l£0), Osborn (97)? Simpson (120), Poehlman (10>)(l0lt), Pratt 
(108), and Sizemore (121) all stress the need for teachers and others 
who work with Indian youngsters to become "sensitized" to their problems 
and sympathetically a ware of their culture. 

Ortiz (96), evaluating a Head Start program in an Indian community, 
said that the people wanted teachers interested in their children who would 
have special training for teaching Indian children* He noted that Arizona 
State University provides such training. Forbes (UU), reporting for the 
Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education, records that a conference 
held in 19^7 recommended that teachers familiarize themselves with Indian 
culture and values, develop a respect for it, learn at least some common 
words of the language, and "critically examine their own middle class 
assumptions." Ulibarri and Holeman (133) comment that the administrator 
in a bilingual, bicultural community must "act with caution, forebearance, 
and great understanding, paying intense heed to his community." 

There has been other interesting evidence of concern about producing 
a special kind of teacher for Indian children. Lopez (72) relates that 
when Santo Domingo, San Felipe, and Cochiti children were sent to a public 




school in 195>6 the people were promised that the "cultural and local needs 
of the pupils and the pueblos would be met by the educational program. 11 
In fulfillment of that promise, each year an orientation program is car- 
ried out for instructional staff members, most of whom were reared in a 
culture different from that of their pupils. The idea is to help teachers 
with "culture shock" and to prepare them better for the particular teaching 
job they face. 

Buckley (2k) , in a report on economic and social development done by 
the Centre for Community Studies for the Department of Natural Resources 
of the Province of Saskatchewan, recommended that the Department of 
Education continue to raise the qualifications of northern teachers (of 
Indian and Metis students) by supporting special braining courses and by 
providing higher salaries and increments for qualified personnel. It was 
also recommended that adequate guidance and counseling services be pro- 
vided for the northern school age population, both in and out of school. 

Oklahoma State University (9k) ^ in 1968, reported on a project car- 
ried out at the request of the BIA Chilocco School which, among other 
things, was designed to identify student teachers interested in teaching 
disadvantaged Indian students and encouraging them to make school visits. 
The univeristy also established an eight-week accredited summer program 
at Chilocco, aimed at involving student teachers with the Indian students. 
In addition. Northern, Montana College has proposed a project to be carried 
out under the Educational Professions Development Act which would provide 
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for the training of fifteen graduate teachers and fifteen undergraduate 
teacher aides to "perform highly specialized roles in the education of 
Indian children" in the Havre district. 

Miller (8I4.) > in reporting on an institute for training teachers 
for teaching Ekiglish as a second language said that only two of thirty- 
six participants had any previous training in the field. Many had 
never heard of such training until the announcement of the institute was 
released. Of the thirty-six participants* twenty had an Indian enroll- 
ment of from 95 to 100 percent in their schools. 

Anderson and Safar (3M)* studying the influence of differential 
community perceptions in two New Mexico multicultural communities* found 
in Community A that the school board* school administration* and all , but 
a few teachers were Anglo; in Community B* the school superintendent was 
Spanish American but the other administrators and most of the sixty- three 
teachers were Anglo. It was reported that "In both communities (includ- 
ing teachers) there is an almost unanimous feeling that Spanish- American 
and Indian children are less capable of achieving desirable goals and 
ultimately becoming productive members of society than are their Anglo 
contemporaries . " 

Silvaroli and Zuchowski (119) have reported on the Fort Thomas 
inverse Capacity Project. Fort Thomas is a public school in which 85 
percent of the enrollment is made up of Apache students from the San 
Carlos Reservation. One of the goals of the project was the improvement 
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of faculty understanding regarding the differences between Indian and 
Anglo culture. The first year’s program indicated considerable need 
for teacher change — those teachers with greater professionalism were 
most w illin g to change. The final report indicated that some secure 
teachers changed but those who were insecure did not. The investiga- 
tors concluded that it is relatively inpossible to change human 
behavior in the affective domain and therefore it was suggested that 
teachers be sought who possess the understanding necessary to teach all 
children. 

As usual, teachers get some of their most severe criticism from 
the anthropologists, not all of it very well documented. Anne Smith 
(1*1) charges discrimination in the schools against the Indian and says 
that the answer lies in educators learning to respect cultural pluralism, 
Murray Wax (lhO), in a study of the Cherokee in eastern Oklahoma, alleges 
that the education of the Tribal Cherokee is in the hands of educators 
who are "ignorant of and indifferent to their language, values, and cul- 
tural traditions, and because the curriculum contains no provisions for 
assisting children of Tribal Cherokee background, these pupils derive 
very little from their years at school. 11 V7ax also notes that Tribal 
Cherokee parents are "critical of the educators for abusing their children 
and of the schools for failing to educate them." (Unphasis added.) 

Salisbury (lli*) states that, until fairly recently, people on au- 
thority in Alaskan native villages — suoh as missionaries, teachers, and 
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construction foremen — have regarded their role to he parental and that 
native adults have been content to assume a dependency role. 

Parmee (100), in his study of the Sen Carlos Apache community, found 
that much of the teaching in the elementary program in the BIA school on 
the reservation was of low quality. He reported a lack of understanding 
of Indian students and their culture on the part of all teachers and 
provided some quotes to back up his contention. One public school coun- 
selor was quoted as saying, "Apaches are at the bottom of the barrel as 
far as Indians go * They are the dumbest and worst off economically . 

They don’t want to be educated and they don’t want to get out from under 
the government." A reservation school principal gave his opinion: "The 

trouble is these (Apache) people don't want education. They think it’s 
poison. They hold ceremonies every year to do away with all the evils 
their kids have picked up in school!" 

Harkins (5$) hss this to say about the attitudes of the public 
school teachers of Chippewa children in a Minnesota community: 

These Blue Pine teachers reveal by their overall responses . . . 
an uneven, general sensitivity to Indian differences, but usu- 
ally only the ’'negative" ones, . . . Apparently the teachers do 
not appear to hate the children or to fear them for their dif- 
ferences, , . their negative references to family life styles 
are no more virulent than many materials generated by intel- 
lectuals engaged in the broad field of anti-poverty theory and 
action. These teachers are Minnesotans, apparently, above 
anything else, . . , 

A significant factor associated with the dynamics of Blue Pine 
Reservation schools has been the persistent tendency of white 
educators to overwhelmingly deny the value of Indian culture 
in the classroom, and in the next ideological breath to praise 
the notion of positive individual attention to "different" or 
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“cultur ally deprived" children. But even the casual observer 
quickly learns that school personnel have little time or ap- 
propriate training for individual attention to uncooperative 
or different •white children, let alone for Indian children 
•with an alien cultural heritage. 

To all of these charges, the teachers make no rejoinder in the lit- 
erature, "whether because they are unaware of the charges or agree with 
them (which does not seem likely), or because they do not feel that they 
have at their disposal appropriate channels for presenting their defense. 
Occasionally, someone speaks up for the teacher. Cata (31) notes that 
the staff of the University of New Mexico, which was developing social 
studies material for the BIA, "found more *know how* among teachers than 
they gave themselves credit for and much enthusiasm. " 

Gardner (h9), who studied three hundred teachers of Indian pupils 
with a semantic differential instrument, concluded: 

The educators sampled in this study tend to have a generally favor- 
able stereotype concerning Indian students. • . * Their expectation 
is that he is intelligent and friendly. . • .The implications for 
teaching seem clear. Hie educators generally have a healthy 
respect for their charges. One would imagine that they experience 
reward ’with their task. 

Central Washington State College ( ), during its workshop for BIA 

teachers and guidance personnel in the summer of 1968, found that on an 
Attitudes Toward Indians scale both non-Indian and Indian teachers dis- 
played positive or favorable feelings toward Indians. 

The reference in the Senate Subcommittee report (13k) to the effect 
that one-fourth of the teachers surveyed would prefer not to be teaching 
Indian children does not appear so ominous when one takes the trouble to 



read the Coleman Report from which the statement was taken. All teachers 
were asked whether they would prefer to teach white children, and about 
one-fourth of the teachers of Indian children said that they would (almost 
exactly the same percentage as for the teachers of Mexican American stu- 
dents) compared with more than one-third of the teachers of white children. 
Taken as a group, thi3 shows some positive orientation of the teachers of 
Indian children toward their pupils. What appears to the present writer 
to be more disturbing is that only 57 percent of the teachers of Indian 
children believed that compensatory programs of education for them were 
necessary and desirable. 

Perhaps Moynihan (85) provides some solace to middle-class teachers: 
"Social scientists love poor people. They also get along fine with rich 
people. . . . But, alas, they do not have much time for the people in 
between. " 

In addition, the Director of Indian Education for the State of New 

Mexico did speak his mind in his 1967 report (98): 

Those who expound a rigid concept of cultural differences con- 
tinue to arrange groups of people into various selected cate- 
gories, ignore the similarities among human beings, condemn the 
so-called middle class values, while claiming personal sanctuary 
in their embrace of such values. 

It is our belief that similarities among people constitute the 
day-by-day working relationships and that middle class values 
have generally provided democratic representation in government, 
national ■vigor and genuine interest in the common welfare. The 
problem seems to be one of helping people to attain and preserve 
middle class values while retaining their individual identities. 
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It has been noted often that few Indian children have Indian 
teachers. There are some references in the literature to a need for 
more Indian teachers, but the number of these references is not over- 
whelming. The Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education (1U0 
strongly urged school boards and school administrators to make every 
effort to hire teachers of Indian ancestry. And according to Woods 
(ll*7), the school people of Minneapolis said that, although they were 
trying to hire Indian teachers and other employees, such employees 
are hard to find. Lekanof (70) suggested that local people could 
teach at the preschool level in the Alaskan villages and advocated 
training programs for native teacher aides, as well as for teachers’ 
assistants and teachers' associates (by which he apparently means 
native paraprofessionals who might eventually attain full professional 
status) . 

On the other hand, although saying that the teacher of bilingual 
education should be bilingual, Ulibarri (132) cautioned that teachers 
in the bilingual program should have the same types of qualifications 
as are required by certification laws. He feels that it would be 
fallacious to assume that paraprofessionals who do not have much train- 
ing in educational theory, child growth and development, and subject 
matter areas would be good teachers. Harkins and Woods (56), who 
questioned 135 Indian youths in Minneapolis, found that 60 percent 
thought it would help if their teachers knew more about Indians ; however, 




less than one-fourth of them were interested in. becoming teachers them- 
selves . 

Sizemore (121) advocated the training of more Indian teacher aides, 
and Thomas (130) described a Navajo public school program where this 
was being done. 

The total number of teachers of Indian ancestry in the country is 
not known. The Senate Subcommittee cites the Coleman Report to the ef- 
fect that only 1 percent of Indian children have Indian teachers. It 
is certainly "strai n i n g at a gnat" to point out that the figure at the 
secondary level is actually 2 percent, and there is no comfort in the 
fact that the Mexican American and the Puerto Rican children are in 
almost the same situation as the Indian children. 

Martin (19) reported in 1962 that, of 7h classroom teachers in the 
Window Rock Public School, 8 were Navajo* 

In 1968, the BIA ( * ) surveyed its instructional, administrative- 
supervisory, and instructional aide personnel. It was found that, of 
nearly 2,300 professional teachers, 16 percent were of Indian descent. 

(The preponderance of pupils in the Coleman stuffy were in public schools.) 
Of k33 administrative and supervisory persons, nearly 27 percent were of 
Indian ancestry and, of more than 1,600 instructional aides (guidance as 
well as classroom), more than 92 percent were Indian. 

In the BIA study, 53 percent of the teachers were 39 years of age or 
younger, with 20-29 being the modal age group. More than 92 percent of 



the teachers held the baccalaureate or some higher degree, and an even 
2C percent had attained the master’s degree. There were indications 
from the ag". and tenure figures that the greatest turnover of teachers 
occurs on uhe Navajo Reservation and in Alaska, the most isolated areas 
in which the BIA operates. While better teacher turnover data should 
become available from a study now in progress, the BIA estimates turn- 
over to be on the order of 2 $ percent a year, with Uo percent of those 
who do leave doing so in the first year. Each year, the BIA must re- 
cruit approximately 600 teacher replacements, most of whom have had no 
special training for teaching Indian children. 

Davey et al . (38) reported that the percentage of teacher turnover 
in the Federal Indian schools of Canada for the 1963-61; school year was 
29 percent. Federal teachers in Canada, as in the United States, are 
civil service employees, a fact which presents some complications in 
securing a "special kind of teacher" for Indian pupils, as will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail later. Lekanof (70) believes that the train- 
ing and hiring of native teachers would greatly reduce the turnover 
rate in Alaska. 

Whether or not the critics are too severe in their allegations that 
the teachers of Indian children do not hold them and their culture in 
sufficient regard, it may be that at least things are no worse than in 
the past. Haglund (5>lj) gives a verbatim quotation from the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Nevada in the early 1930 1 s: 

The Indian will never develop into much more than a very 

mediocre American citizen. ... It is our belief that 
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Indian children should be provided -with only such fundamental 
teachings as will fit them to make a living of a decent sort, 
through the use of simple tools, the simple elements of farm- 
ing, cattle raising, gardening, washing, ironing, cooking, 
sewing, etc. 

It is encouraging to note that, today, 67 percent of Nevada’s Indian 
youths are finishing high school ( 99 ) . 

The Demand for an Indian Voice 

The fourth and final key demand which appears in the literature is 
for what may be called an effective "Indian voice." By mentioning it 
last, there is no intention to imply that the advocates of reform in 
Indian education consider it less important than the other demands which 
have been listed. Indeed, it is seen as a means of ensuring realization 
of the other demands. The definition of an Indian voice varies rather 
widely, ranging from a greater understanding of the program of the school 
to complete responsibility for its operation. Increasingly, however, an 
effective Indian voice has come to mean effective control of the decision- 
making process and not merely an advisory or consultative role. 

Many commentatoiw find both the public and the Federal schools remiss 
in this regard. There are certain built-in obstacles to f ull Indian con- 
trol of the schools which serve their children — for example, the peculiar 
status of the BIA as an agency of the Federal Government, or the diffusion 
of Indian influence in an integrated public .school in which Indians are a 
minority. The social scientists, however, -typically see the lack of an 
Indian voice as being the result of the insensitivity or outright hostility 
of the non -Indian power structure. 
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Sizemore (121), in a summary of the teacher workshop she conducted in 
1967 * noted that the Indian community should he included in planning of 
the school program and that, generally, the Indian must be involved in 
the solution of his problems. 

Owens (98) called for the inclusion of more qualified Indian citizens 



on public school bo 




ruid tne 1961 .Annual Conference on Navajo Educa- 



tion (88) recommended that the school be community-centered and that it 
include parents in the learning process. In addition, the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (86), while planning a 
kindergarten curriculum guide, stressed the importance of parental and 
community involvement in developing the kindergarten program so that a 
better understanding of the program would evolve. 

Smith (12ij.) mentioned that schools enrolling Indian children should 
encourage parental involvement but also maintained that the BIA has been 



paternalistic in not letting Indians make decisions (125). 

The report of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education (13W is 
almost wholly condemnatory of both the public schools and the BIA. Of the 
public schools, it says that 

American Indians have little, if any, influence or control in 
the education of their children in the public schools. Indian 
membership on school boards which have jurisdiction in districts 
educating Indians is rare. The white power structure often 
thwarts Indian attempts to gain representation on school boards. 

Of the BIA, the report has this to says 

Indian parents and communities have practically no control over 
the BIA schools educating their children. The white man ! s school 
often sits in a compound completely alien to the community it 
supposedly serves. It does not serve as a community resource nor 
does it recognize community needs or desires. 
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In 1?65, a survey team representing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs studied the Navajo Bordertown Dormitory Program, an arrangement 
■wherein several thousand Navajo adolescents live in BIA-operated dormi- 
tories and attend public schools in eight communities adjacent to the 
Navajo Reservation. A report which the commissioner delivered to the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee {3k) said, in part: 

The survey team believes that the long range solution to provid- 
ing a high school education for increasing numbers of Navajo 
students lies in the development of the reservation public school 
system. This is important for the following reasons: . . . 

2. Reservation public school districts are accountable to Navajo 
citizens who live within their borders. . . . Navajo parents and 
other adults who reside within the boundaries of organized school 
districts have, and exercise, the right to vote for school board 
members and to serve on school boards. All five of the public 
school districts on the reservation which were visited by the 
team had one or more Navajo members serving on the school board; 
in one district all five members were Navajo, 

Harkins (55) hypothesized, at the outset of a study of a Chippewa com- 
munity in Minnesota, that "Village Indian school board members know little 
about school board functions and thus serve mainly to legitimize what 
public authorities do." He reported, however, that his data did not deal 
adequately with the hypothesis. 

Stone (127 ) , in an article in the J ournal of Meric an Indian tUduca- 
tion, claims that the government has deliberately broken up the old power 
structures to make the tribes more amenable to its wishes. One of Roessel*s 

students (113) at a summer workshop on community development, in proposing 
a project for the Bylas community on the San Carlos Apache Reservation, re- 
ported that the people had no part in planning many of the efforts made in 




the past and that "There has been a pattern of paternalistic leadership 

by government staff and Apache leaders . u (Emphasis added.) 

Woods (l)|7)j studying Indian Americans in Minneapolis, found that 

"almost half said they had never voted in a public election and almost 

as many had never voted in a reservation election." Nevertheless, he 

found evidence that Indians are interested in education. Three Indians 

were presidents of parent-school groups, two were chairmen of PTA 

groups, and one was president of his Home and School Association. 

Ortiz (96), studying a Head Start program in an Indian community, 

found that non-Tewa members of the community had not only made use of 

English a necessity but also had created a leadership vacuum and increased 

the difficulty of the eoirmrunity making meaningful choices. 

There are two references which shed some light on relations between 

the new "poverty" programs and the longer established agencies. Simpson 

(120), writing of compensatory education programs in nine public school 

districts, pointed out that one of the guidelines promulgated by the U.S. 

Office of Education read as follows: 

In any area where a Community Action Program under Title II of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1961* is in effect, any project 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
must be developed in cooperation with the public or non-profit 
agency responsible for the Community Action Program. 

And Bee (13), evaluating the feasibility of a Head Start program on an 
Indian reservation in Kansas, recommended the creation of a planning com- 
mission including the Public Health Service nurse, a VISTA worker, the 
Tribal Business Committee, and a representative of the conservative faction 
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of the tribe. He recommended that the BIA be informed of developments but 
not involved in them. As a final reminder* he said that the planning 
commission should be aware of factionalism within the tribe. 

The heaviest blows against the status quo come from both, Murray and 
Rosalie Wax and from Roessel and Parmer. Murray Wax (139)* writing on 
Indian education as a cultural transaction* noted that the difficulty does 
not lie in the technical inadequacy of educators but in lack of Indian 
control of schools and in their sense of powerlessness. This results in a 
disharmony in norms and values and sets home against school. Murray and 
Rosalie Wax (li|2) elaborated this theme in an evaluation of a Head Start 
program in Rapid City* South Dakota. They pointed out that Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs* including Head Start* were premised on com- 
munity participation in decision making. This principle* however* was 
often compromised by such assumptions as (1) tribal leaders can always 
speak for parents* (2) tribal leaders will actually try to find out what 
the "out of power" members want* (3) progressive "mixed bloods" can rep- 
resent the "wishes of conservative "full bloods"* (I4.) acculturated Uncle 
Tomahawks* in their clerical and bureaucratic guise* can re ally represent 
the poor* and (5>) Indian and non-Indian people in control will not feel 
they have satisfied the requirements of community participation by holding 
meetings after decisions have been made. Murray and Rosalie Wax' (ll|2) 
also said, 

Judged by its own standards which are traditional standards of 




most educators and welfare workers. Project Head Start in 
Rapid City is not only good, it is excellent. . . • If we 
criticize the Rapid City project it is because its very 
excellence is achieved on the basis of a colonial or 
VJhite-Man’s-Burden set of standards. . . (and) in the long 
run it will not provide the Indian community with the 
necessary assistance for its folic to move upward out of 
poverty. 

Again, Murray Wax (II4O) , in studying the Tribal Cherokee of eastern 
Oklahoma, found that 

Because the Cherokee National government has been preempted 
by a wealthy and politically powerful oligarchy, unrepresent- 
ative of the Tribal Cherokee and unresponsive to their requests, 
and because the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs recognizes that 
government as the sole spokesman for the Cherokee, the Tribal 
Cherokee people are denied any political voice in the control 
of their own local affairs and have negligible influence on the 
school systems (whether local or federal) that serve their 
children. 

Roessel (112), in an article entitled "The Right To Be Wrong and the 
Right To Be Right," stated: "Personally I believe that the right to be 

wrong was granted to the Indians in a large measure through the War on 
Poverty. The Office of Economic Opportunity . . . gave the Indians their 
first chance in an important, comprehensive way. " The founder and first 
director of the Rough Rock Demonstration School cited Community Action 
Programs as examples of this and charged the BIA and public schools with 
making all decisions for Indians. He referred to his uneducated Navajo 
school board, which he said had more wisdom than he did in making decisions . 

Johnson (610, in his interpretive account of the Rough Rock Demon- 
stration School, described one of the two major premises on which the 
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school rests: 

Second, the Rough Rock school is controlled and directed by 
the Kavajo people themselves 5 and the supremely inport ant 
aspect of this local control is to prove that the Indian has 
the interest, desire, and capacity to provide real leader- 
ship, direction and self-determination in education. The 
school was founded on the thesis that the Indian is best able 
to determine the content and direction of Indian education. 

In other words, the school is demonstrating that education of 
the Indian must be given to the Indian. 

Parmee (100), reporting on a study of the San Carlos Apache Reserva- 
tion, stated that parents and tribal leaders had been given no role in 
formulating an educational program. He advocated on-the-job training 
programs for Apache political leaders and officials. Parmee also noted 
that, if any developmental program on the reservation were to succeed, it 
would have to include active Apache participation in every phase. 

In reporting on the First All-Indian Statewide Conference on Califor- 
nia Indian Education, Forbes (kh) said that "The California Indian people 
are attempting, through this effort, to gain some measure of influence 
over their own destiny and of the destiny of their children. By so doing, 
they are liberating themselves from the negative self images forced upon 
them by conquest. ..." The conference urged school administrators and 
school boards to draw Indian parents into the affairs of the school and to 
develop better lines of communication with them. Further, it urged the 
State of California to seek Johnson-0* Malley funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be used in implementing the recommendations of the report (under 
the direction of a panel of Indians), and it asked that the State Advisory 
Commission on Indian Affairs have an Indian majority. 
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Additional comments on the Indian voice will be made in the follow- 
ing chapters, both with respect to constraints which must be dealt with 
and with what appear to be some encouraging developments in spite of the 
constraints . 

Intelligence as a Factor in Educational Retardation 

Intelligence as a possible factor in the educational disadvantage 
of Indian Americans gets almost no attention in the literature. There 
are, it is believed, two main reasons for this. First, few persons have 
any confidence in the validity of a culture-bound test for measuring in- 
nate intelligence, and most tests of mental ability are agreed to be 
culture-bound (especially those of the group variety). MacArthur (73) 
sought intelligence tests which would minimize cultural bias and concluded 
that the P rogressive Matrices and the S afran Culture Reduced Intelligence 
Test were best but called for construction of norms appropriate to Indian 
groups. MacArthur* (?M also concluded that "a large proportion of 
Canadian native pupils at early school age have the general intellectual 
ability which seems necessary to participate fully in the larger Canadian 
community." 

A second reason for social scientists to be cool toward a considera- 
tion of intelligence as a cause of educational deficit is that such an 
assumption tends to center the cause on the individual rather than on the 
society in which he lives and, particularly, the school which he attends. 
Arthur Jensen, the educational psychologist, has recently suggested that 




there ma^ be genetic differences which account for differing levels of 
intelligence among ethnic groups. This idea has been rejected °Jmost 
totally by the community of social scientists. 

McGrath (79) reported in I960 on a study which sought to identify 
factors which appeared related to mental retardation. He found that 
much of what had been identified tentatively as mental retardation was 
really pseudo-mental retardation, caused by sociocultural factors. 

Bentzen (15) and her associates, in a multidisciplinary approach 
to the identification of mentally retarded children on the Navajo Res- 
ervation, recognized this probability. At the outset of the program, 
she said. 

Since the pilot study is to take place on the Navajo Reservation, 
most of the children enrolled in school are educationally re- 
tarded due to cultural, social, and linguistic factors. The 
particular problem is to establish identification and selection 
criteria by which an interdisciplinary staff is able to select 
out of this total population those youngsters who, in addition 
to academic and social retardation, also demonstrate evidence 
of having . . . inadequate intelligence ... to the degree that 
they are significantly impaired in their ability to adapt to the 
demands of society. 

Bentzen (lU) also reported that, of the original group of 56 pupils 
referred by teachers and others, 3 were found to be severely retarded 
mentally and 35 moderately retarded. In addition, 15 youngsters were 
found to be suffering from other kinds of handicapping conditions such 
as emotional disorders, hyperthyroidism, hearing impairment, and visual 
defects which had been confused with mental retardation. 
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Bryde (23) noted that he found no intelligence deficit among the 
Sioux students he studied; however* I-jiller (83)* who measured the in- 
telligence of Indian and white students in the Dakotas — along with 
achievement* alienation* attitude toward school* and vocational ma- 
turity — found large differences in favor of the white students on all 
variables . 



S ummary 

A study of the recent literature seems to reveal* then* a fairly 
well-defined body of theory* formulated by the social sciences* concern- 
ing the causes of the educational disadvantage of Indian Americans. The 
theory calls for the primacy of biculturalism over acculturation; demands 
a bicultural approach to Indian education with reference to an understand- 
ing of* and respect for* Indian culture and suggests the use of Indian 
cultural materials in the instructional program; demands bilingual instruc- 
tion in the teaching of Ehglish rather than teaching English as a second 
language; demands a special kind of teacher sensitized to Indian culture 
(preferably of Indian descent); and demands control by Indians of the 
schools which serve their children. This follows closely the social theory 
underlying the "Great Society" programs of the 1960‘s. 
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Chapter 5> 

PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR THE EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 

To a considerable extent, the present chapter is the other side of 
the coin from the preceding one. The schools have reacted to the demands 
for more instructional materials based on Indian culture, for a bilingual 
approach to the teaching of English, for the sensitizing of teachers to 
cultural differences, and for a greater Indian voice in control of the 
schools which educate Indian children* However, there is no way of know- 
ing how nearly adequate the current effort is> for the picture obtained 
from reading the published literature can be only a fragmented one. 

Neither is there a good way of telling how well practices espoused in con- 
ferences, workshops, and published guides are being implemented at the 
classroom level. It should be recognized that the ardent advocacy of some 
of the demands is fairly recent and that implementation is still in the 
developmental stage. In addition, it should be noted that there are 
practical constraints on Implementation which are often unrecognized by 
persons not directly involved. Some of these constraints will be mentioned 
in the present and final chapters. 

There are, encouragingly, one or two new ideas which seem to offer 
some hope for a breakthrough in overcoming the educational deficit of 
Indian children. 
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Bicultural Education 
Bi cultural Learning Materials 

Of all the improvements suggested for Indian education, the greater 
use of instructional materials based on Indian culture should be the 
easiest to bring about since there is no reel impediment to this. Keating 
(66), in her annot ated bibliography of more than 200 books about chil- 
dren of minority cultures (72 of "which are in the Indian section), says 
that "The American Indian has a glamorous appeal by having developed dis- 
tinct cultures "which provide a large base for research. Descriptive 
literature about American Indians is found in relative abundance in fiction 
and non-fiction at all reading levels." 

Olsen (95), who compiled, an annotated bibliography on Indians in lit- 
erature listed 319 childrens books categorized as biography and fiction- 
alized biography, lore and legend, stories and novels, and general informa- 
tion and background materials. 

Ferris (h3), in writing on the Indians of New Mexico, gives a short 
informational sketch on 18 Pueblo communities, the Nava j os, the Apaches, 
and the Utes. In addition, the BIA has prepared informational material on 
a large number of tribal groups -which is available from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (26). 

The Rough Rock Demonstration School (6I4.) has a Navajo Curriculum 
Center which is producing materials based on Navajo legend, history, and 
biography — including C oyote Stories of the Navajo People and Grandfather 
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Stories of the Navajo * The Alaska Rural School Project ( * )> based at 
the University of Alaska, has as one of its activities the development 
of the Alaska Readers, 'which have an Eskimo or Indian village setting 
rathex* than the more usual suburban one. This project is receiving 
technical assistance from the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
and cooperative support from both the Alaska State Department of Educa- 
tion and the BIA. 

As Bauer (12) points out, a great deal of bicultural learning mate- 
rial, including the Little Herder Series (28), was developed by the BIA, 
mostly during the 19^0 * s . Most of the material is still available from 
the Publications Service at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, which 
will send a price list upon request. The material — which includes 
anthropological studies, arts -and- crafts guides, and children* s readers 
— is in great demand by the general public. However, there is some 
reason to believe ( * ) that, for an unknown reason, the material may not 
be as widely used by the schools as would seem desirable. 

Bryde (22), who discovered severe alienation among the Sioux students 
of South Dakota, believes that the remedy lies in instructional material 
which he refers to as "acculturational psychology 1 * or ’’modem Indian 
psychology." He has been developing this material with the support of the 
BIA. The material will present the Indian student with a clear history 
of his race to give him pride in his heritage (traditional history courses 
often give a negative image) and an understanding of cultural values and 



how they arj.se historically, often for economic reasons. Also, the mate- 
rial will include a comparative study of Indian and Anglo values. 

Curriculum Development 

Some ongoing activities approach bicultural education in a more com- 
prehensive way by developing a curriculum which includes Indian cultural 
materials. Groesbeck’s (£3) report on a proposed supplemental reading 
program developed by the Northern Arizona Supplementary Education Center 
(under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) was 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. And Cata (31) reported on the first 
stage of a social studies program being developed by the University of 
New Mexico for the Navajo Area of the BIAs a beginning preschool unit 
and a first-grade unit, with materials for grades 2 through 12 to be com- 
pleted. Cata made clear that the project includes not only the production 
of Navajo culture-based instructional materials but also a continuing 
program of teacher training in social studies across cultures. 

The BIA, which for years has had differentiated basic learning goals 
for elementary children (27), is now in the process of revising its entire 
social studies program in what it calls Project NECESSITIES ( * ). 

Renaud (110), reporting on "an experiment in curriculum development 
with children of Indian background in Saskatchewan," has the following 
suggestions for adapting a standard curriculum to use with Indian children. 
First is what he calls the "theory of pegs and gaps" — that is, find the 
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main pegs in the cnrricnlnm and the gaps in it •which relate to the local 
Indian tradition; then the objectives and content must be assessed against 
the ongoing life on the reservation and the necessary adjustments made. 
Second, the images, beliefs, and attitudes that the Indian child brings to 
school must be rein terpreted in terms of the dominant society — extending 
the interpretation beyond the limits of the child’s experiences and ex- 
panding and enriching his experience. Third is the inclusion of functional 
learning, for example, the basic skills. Fourth is the selection of con- 
tent for community educational development — things which adults need to 
know for decision making. 

Silvaroli and Zuchowski (119), working with the faculty of the Fort 
Thomas public school (the enrollment of which was percent Apache), 
developed four main goals. Two of tnese were, as might be expected, the 
sensitizing of teachers to cultural differences and the modification of 
the traditionally oriented textbook curriculum. The other two goals, 
however, were ’’the identification of significant problems confronting the 
Indian student in an Anglo oriented school" and "the establishment of an 
instructional organization which is best suited to the needs of the chil- 
dren and teachers in the Fort Thomas system." Teachers were urged to be 
sure that concepts were being learned and to teach in units such as "the 
desert" or "the cattle industry." Teachers were given additional help 
such as an art resource teacher, a materials resource center, psycholog- 
ical services, and teacher aides. Outside consultants were brought in 
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for creative art, programmed learning, cuisinaire rods. language experi- 
ence approach to reading, and visual and auditory discrimination. A 
special reading teacher was added. An ungraded plan was installed at 
the primary level* An evaluation of the program showed that, while the 
Indian pupils were not making dramatic gains on the Anglo students, both 
Indian and Anglo students seemed to be improving. 

Bilingual Education 

It is more difficult to tell from the literature what is happening 
in the field of bilingual Instruction of Indian students. This is 
particularly true with reference to the public schools. Haynes (77) re- 
ported in 1967 that the following Arizona public school systems had 
programs in English as a second language for Indian children: Casa 

Grande, Chinle, Flagstaff, Ganado, Globe, Holbrook, Kayenta, Peach Springs, 
Sells, Snowflake, Tuba City, VMteriver, and Window Rock. In comparison 
with only a few years earlier, this represents significant progress. 

In 1968, Digneo and Shaya (39) reported on use of the Miami Linguis- 
tic Reading Program as part of the New Mexico Western States Small Schools 
Project. The Miami linguistic Readers were being used with Spanish-speak- 
ing and Indian American children in six New Mexico schools or school 
systems: the West Las Vegas school system, the Anton Chico Elementary 

School in Santa Rosa, the Pojoaque Valley schools, the River View Elemen- 
tary School in Albuquerque, the Washington Elementary School in Las Cruces, 
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and the Gallup-McKinley County school system. The editors reported that 
they are "delighted with the results," Unfortunately, evaluative cements 
by school personnel are of a general and impressionistic kind and, while 
favorable, lack quantitative evidence to support them, 

Bauer (12), of the BIA, in her report to the Third Annual TESOL 
Convention at Chicago in March of 1969 gave a quite complete summary of 
the BIA* s bilingual activities up to that time. She alluded to the BIA’s 
pioneering efforts in bilingual education in the late 1930’s and early 
19^0 ’ s, which were interrupted by World War II, and to the Five-Year 
Navajo Program ( 3 $) beginning in I 9 I 46 , which used bilingual instructional 
aides. It might be noted also that, in 19^8, the BIA published the 
Navajo-Ihglish Dictionary (138)« 

Bauer’s talk and other information in the files of the BIA indicate 
a resurgence of effort in the bilingual field within the last several 
years* however. Vide use has been made of consultants. In 1967, the 
Center for Applied Linguistics (93) in Washington, D.C., made a report 
and recommendations on the problems of teaching English to Indian Americans 
and has continued in a consultative capacity, preparing three newsletters 
on English for Indian Americans and conducting a planning conference 
for a bilingual kindergarten program for Navajo children in October of 
1968. The center has also done a study contrasting the teaching of 
English to speakers of Choctaw, Navajo, and Papago. 

Materials for tear _ng English as a second language at Navajo BIA 
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schools have been developed by consultants from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and the University of Arizona, and appropriate 
tests have been constructed by a consultant from the University of 
Southern California, A consultant from Colorado State University has 
taught forty BIA. teachers at each of five Navajo Agencies in a seven- 
week course in linguistic theory and methodology for teaching English 
as a second language. Programs in English as a second language are now 
operating in all schools on the Navajo Reservation and in many of the 
village schools in Alaska, 

In November of 1969, a conference on bilingual and bicultural ed- 
ucation for Alaskan native youths was held at the University of Alaska 
— ‘with the University of Alaska, the Alaska State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the BIA collaborating. As a result, plans have been formulated 
to launch a pilot program for initial instruction in the Eskimo language 
at one or more BIA schools beginning in September of 1970, A pilot pro- 
gram for initial instruction in Navajo is also under way on the Navajo 
Reservation and will be evaluated by a specialist from the University of 
New Mexico. 

A different kind of language activity has been a creative writing 

* 

project carried out in ten BIA high schools under the direction of a 
faculty member from the Institute of American Indian Arts and a consult- 
ant from the University of California at Los Angeles. A manual for 
teachers and a published volume of poetry and prose by Indian high school 
students are among the results. 



Zintz (15>3) 9 of the University of New Mexico, has produced a class- 
room teacher's guide to bilingual education which should prove invaluable 
to all teachers of Indian children but particularly to those new at the 
job. And Ulibarri (132), also of the University of New Mexico, has re- 
ported on interpretive studies on bilingual education: 

The very obvious implication for bilingual education is that it 
should open its doors to research and evaluation. There are too 
many facets in bilingual education that are relatively unknown: 
some of them are as yet not even couched in good theoiy. To 
embark on a course of action just because it seems logical is to 
commit the age-old sin of educational practice with the possi- 
bility of bringing about the same disastrous effects. 

Ulibarri' s warning is exceptional in the literature. One is much 
more likely to find theory being advanced than reports of studies which 
test out theory. One exception is the report by Miclcelson and Galloway 
(8l) of a study designed to test Deutsch's ’’cumulative deficit hypothesis" 
to the effect that lack of appropriate language stimulation in early home 
and school life makes success in school activities progressively more 
difficult with age. The study, carried out by the University of Victoria 
with Indian children on four reserves in the southern part of Vancouver 
Island in 1968, tended to confirm the hypothesis. However, more impor- 
tantly, the study indicates that the phenomenon can be corrected by 
involving the child in specific and well-planned language experiences. 

Hoffman (59), noting that many reservation schools (Navajo) were 
engaged in exciting pioneering efforts in bilingual education, also re- 
flected that some were not; perhaps, she thought, for lack of programs 
which the administrators considered worthy. She then commented that most 



modem programs in English as a second language have evolved to a sen- 
uence-pattem-practice type, "with the more appropriate ones being based 
in structural analysis of English and usually written under the direction 
of linguists. Others, of 'the locally produced variety, reflect a recog- 
nized need for some kind of systematic presentation and practice. Hoffman 
stated that at Rough Rock, however, the program begins with the idea that 
English is a s ystem of rules, not primarily a list of patterns or a body 
of vocabulary. The system is revealed through structurally related sample 
sentences and questions. According to Hoffman, this method enables pupils 
to "create" their own language appropriately for the situation in which 
they find themselves. 



Teacher Training 

though instances of specialized training cf teachers of Indian chil- 
dren are reported in the literature to indicate that some significant 
efforts are being made in this area. It would be misleading, however, to 
imply that all such efforts are new. The BIA ( •>'- ) has conducted summer 
workshops for its teachers, administrators, guidance workers, and other 
personnel for many years. Also, each fall, the Navajo Area and the 
Aberdeen (Dakota) Area of the BIA conduct orientation sessions for new 
teachers. The Alaska Area of the BIA has for the last sever al years held 
a midwinter training session for teachers in Fairbanks or Anchorage, partly 
to relieve the tedium of life on the tundra. Further, the BIA for some 
thirty years issued a biweekly newsletter to teachers and other employees, 
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with inservice training as one of its objectives, Thompson’s book (131) 
on education for cross-cultural enrichment is a compilation of selected 
articles from the BIA newsletter over a twelve-year period (195>2-196U) , 

Two other organizations for the last ten years or more have held 
annual conferences which have helped to focus attention on the problems 
of Indian education as well as to elucidate theme The Navajo Tribe (88) 
has conducted annually a conference on Navajo education, as well as a 
Navajo Youth Conference, The Arizona Coordinating Council for Research 
in Indian Education (19) (3) has also convened an annual meeting of in- 
terested persons from the tribal, state, Federal, public school, and 
university communities in the Southwest to explore better ways of educa- 
ting the Indian people. As an outgrowth of this activity, Bemardoni 
(18), in 1961, compiled and issued a volume of practical teaching sug- 
gestions by practicing teachers of Indian children for the benefit of 
those who are less experienced. 

Poehlman (105>)(103), working with graduate seminar students at the 
University of Nevada in 1966, issued handbooks for use by teachers and 
counselors of Indian students. In I96U, Potts and Sizemore (107) (122) 
conducted summer workshops at Adams State College for teachers of Indian 
children in the Four Comers Area and issued teacher guides as a result. 

Nix (89) conducted an Indian education workshop at Arizona State 
University in 1962 and issued a publication. Keys to Indian Education , 
which was cited in the preceding chapter. In 1968, Miller (8I4) held a 
training institute on English as a second language at the University of 
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Montana for thirty- six teachers of Indian children in the Plains and 
Northwestern States 5 this institute was funded under the National 
Defense Education Act, Bauer of the BIA ( -a- ) reported that in the 
summer of 1968, of nineteen institutes on English as a second language 
funded under the National Defense Education Act, five were designed 
specifically for teachers of Indian children. 

Lopez* (72) account of the annual orientation of new teachers in 
the Santo Domingo public elementary school in New Mexico has been cited 
earlier. In addition, in the spring of 1967, the Mesa (Arizona) Public 
School District held a one-week seminar on Indian education (106) , The 
district’s sphere of influence was said to include five different Indian 
reservations, with sixty-five representatives from a dozen different 
schools attending. 

In 196ii, Greenburg and Greenburg (5>0) published a source book. 
Education of the .American Indian in Today’s World , for the use of teachers. 
In addition, the State Department of Education of Idaho publishes a well- 
done guide. T here ’ s an Indian in Your Classroom ( 63 ), for use of public 
school teachers 'who have one or more Indian students in class. The guide 
contains a wealth of information which should be helpful both to teachers 
and, indirectly, to Indian students. The Upper Midwest Regional Eudca- 
tional Laboratory, Inc. at St. Paul has published Minnesota Chippewa 
Indians, A Handbook for Teachers (37), which serves a similar purpose for 
public school teachers of Chippewa students in the State of Minnesota and 
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which no dobut would be useful to teachers of Chippewa students anywhere, 
Vontress (136 ), in a paper given before the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association in 1968, urged better professional training of coun- 
selors of Indian students. He said. that unless these counselors have a 
broad understanding of national and international cultural differences, 
the people being counseled may be alienated. As it is, counselors some- 
times abdicate their responsibilities to untrained paraprofessionals be- 
cause the latter can relate better to the counselees. This, he says, is 
unfortunate and the counselor must fill the gaps in his own training. 

Two state directors of Indian education, Owens (98) of New Mexico 
in 1967 and Lindemuth (71) of Washington in 1968, called for a greater 
expenditure of Johnson-0 1 Malley funds for inservice training of public 
school teachers of Indian students# 

The involvement of two other institutions of higher learning, Okla- 
homa State University (9W and Northern Montana College (90), in the 
education of teachers of Indian students has been mentioned briefly in 
the preceding chapter but will be cited again here. The student teach- 
ing of Oklahoma State University students at Chilocco School could be 
significant in a state with the large Indian population of Oklahoma, 
where nearly all Indian students attend public school. Even more encour* 
aging is the proposal of the Havre Public School District and Northern 
Montana College to institute a p reservice training program which would 
prepare teachers and teacher aides for service in a specific location, 
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namely, the Rocky Boy 1 s Indian Reservation. 

T eacher Aides 

The proposal to train Indian teacher aides in Montana has just been 
noted. There is, apparently, a growing trend in this direction. As 
early as 1965, under a Community Action grant from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Arizona State University conducted an eight-week training 
program for Indian teacher aides and developed a handbook for Indian 
teacher aides by Steere e t al . (126). Thomas (130) has reported on a 
Navajo teacher aide training program which the Tuba City Public School 
District has been carrying on since 1965 . And AV00 Economic Systems 
Corporation, under contract with the BIA, has issued a training guide. 

The Preparation of BIA Teacher and Dormitory Aides, Vol. I , (7), which 
is an outgrowth of four teacher aide workshops conducted by AVCO for BIA 
during the 1967-68 academic year. In addition, Fort Lewis State College 
in Colorado and Anchorage Community College in Alaska have trained dor- 
mitory aides for the BIA in the past years ( ■$:- ). 

It will be noted that, in the references cited, the emphasis has 
been on the i nservice training of teachers, with not much indication of 
preservice training. In 1962, McGrath ( 78 ) reported that at that time 
there was a total of fifteen college education courses with the word 
"Indian'* in the course title being offered by southwestern institutions. 
Of these, twelve were being offered by Arizona State University. The 
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situation has no doubt unproved since that time, but no more recent 
survey has been found. McGrath reported that the five southwestern 
institutions (in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah) having the 
largest Indian enrollment were Arizona State College (now Northern 
Arizona State University), Brigham Young University, Fort Lewis A&M 
(now Fort Lewis State College), Arizona L bate University, and the 
University of New Mexico. McGrath indicated, however, that the Uni- 
versity of Utah and the University of Arizona had been active in 
Indian affairs. An up-to-date, comprehensive survey of the role of 
universities and colleges in the training of teachers of Indian stu- 
dents, as well as a survey of other aspects of Indian affairs, would 
be most useful. 



The Indian Voice 



In May of 1967, an interdepartmental study group (Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Department of the Interior) reported 
to the Senate Subcommittee on Education on the question of organizational 
location within the Federal Government of responsibility for Indian educa- 
tion (135). Its sixth recommendation read as follows: 

Every effort should be made to encourage Indian parents and tribal 
leaders to assume increasing interest in and responsibility for 
the education of Indian children in accordance with the concept 
of community action. School boards, elected by the community and 
entrusted with appropriate responsibility for education, should be 
adopted as standard operating procedure. Specialized training 
programs should be instituted for board members. Study also should 
be given to the possibility of making grants directly to Indian 
groups to administer their own educational systems. 



In December of 1968, the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 

asked the BIA and the U. S. Office of Education for a progress report. 

The BIA ( -x- ) replied as follows: 

Considerable effort has been expended to involve Indian people 
in developing the guidelines to implement the functional oper- 
ation of local boards, both at the advisory and contractual 
level. The National Indian Education Advisory Committee has 
worked closely with the Bureau in the development of these 
guidelines; likewise, they have been reviewed by personnel in 
each Area office and at a Bureauwide meeting of the directors 
of Indian education. A workshop has been held in one area 
involving tribal representatives and a handbook to serve as a 
guide for training of school board members was developed. A 
planning session has been held by an ad hoc committee of Indian 
leaders to develop a week-long National Indian Workshop on 
School Affairs to be held in Utah in March of 1969. Reports 
from each area indicate that nearly all schools have established 
a school board of some type; Alaska has 99 percent of its schools 
with a board and they report 85 percent of these are actively in- 
volved in management roles. The Navajo Area reported 51 of 56 
schools with organized school boards involved in performing 
functions such as assisting in getting all children into school, 
assisting in setting up campus and school regulations, partici- 
pating in the inspection of school physical plants, disseminating 
information about school to the community, and many related 
functions. 

The formation of the National Indian Education Advisory Committee in 
1966 has been described in Chapter 2, as has the inclusion of six of its 
members on the advisory board of the National Study of Indian Education. 
The creation of the National Council on Indian Opportunity in 1968 has 
also been described in Chapter 2. Six prominent Indian leaders serve as 
members of the council (8?). 

Nevertheless, to most persons who press the point, the "Indian voice" 
means not advisory but decision-making powers. With a view to expanding 
these powers among Indian people in the operation of the schools which 
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serve their children, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1969 sought 
to have a policy statement published in the Code of Federal Regulations. 
This policy would not only approve of advisory school boards in Federal 
schools but also would authorize the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
"negotiate contracts with Indian school boards which have been formally 
established within the legal framework of a recognized tribe, band, 
pueblo, or other group, . . . and expend funds thereunder for the opera- 
tion of Federal schools by such terms as may be agreed upon" ( * ) . 

The commissioner 1 s plan ran into legalistic problems. He nad 
■wished to permit the operation of schools by tribal communities in keep- 
ing with the "Rough Rock model." In 1966, the BIA had contracted out 
the operation of the Rough Rock boarding school on the Navajo Reservation 
to tribal interests. But in that case the contract had been with a small 
group oi prominent Navajos incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Arizona and known as Dine, Inc., not with the tribe itself. It was the 
Solicitor’s opinion that such contracts could be made with legally in- 
corporated groups, including Indian tribes incorporated under the lawj 
of the state in which they reside, but that neithei the Johnson-0’ Halley 
Act nor the "Buy Indian Act" authorized the BIA to contract with unincor- 
porated tribes, bands, or school boards. More will be said about this 
impasse in the following chapter. 

Stout (128), of Arizona State University, reported on an inservice 
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training course "which he conducted at the request of the BIA administra- 
tion of the Navajo Area from October of 1968 to May of 1969* Partici- 
pants were BIA school principals, education specialists, subagency 
superintendents, and agency superintendents on the Navajo Reservation. 

Some of the purposes of the course were to sensitize further the admin- 
istrative personnel of the whole area to the importance of parent- 
community involvement ; to devise a training program for future school 
board members, stressing the responsibilities and duties they would need 
to assume and perform^ to develop ways of setting up parent-child educa- 
tion centers to take advantage of the parent's role in the early learnings 
of young children, as well as their role throughout the child ? s school 
life$ and to cause the foregoing to be a reservation-wide endeavor by 
involving all administrative personnel. The trainee group developed a 
list of 121 suggestions for involvement of parents in the life of the 
school- and 37 suggestions for the functions of school boards. 

As proof that the Indian voice can be effective in the control of 
schools, one can cite not only the Rough Rock Demonstration School but 
also the Navajo Community College which is now in its second year of 
operation. It will be noted that Ashe (£), in his 1966 study, recom- 
mended the establishment of a joint-county junior college district 
(Navajo and Apache counties) to be administered by a person selected 
by the official board of the joint district, with the advice and consent 
of the Navajo Education Committee. As it finally evolved, the Navajo 




Community College is entirely tribally controlled, although non-Hava j os 
and non-Indians are eligible for enrollment. 

Hhat is perhaps a classic example of an effective Indian voice has 
been the work of the Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education 

In an almost totally Indian effort — utilizing the services of 
only one non- Indian advisor — the committee issued a set of remarkably 
constructive recommendations to school administrators and school boards, 
to teachers, to colleges and universities, to the State of California, 
and to the Federal Government. In a move almost without precedent, its 
first recommendation was to Indian parents and communities, urging them 
to assume responsibility for the education of their children by encour- 
aging them, by participating in school affairs, and by providing supple- 
mentary learnings in Indian culture. Among its recommendations was that 
the Federal Government re-enter the Indian education picture in California 
by again making California Indian youths eligible for Federal boarding 
schools in selected cases, and for BIA college scholarship grants, as 
well as providing Johnson-0* Malley funds to public schools enrolling 
Indian children. It is significant that these recommendations have all 
been complied with already. 

Compensatory Education 

A number of reports deal with what is commonly called "compensatory 
education," which is an educationist’s, not a social scientist’s, term 
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It implies certain lacks or deficits within the child* s home or com- 
munity environment which must be compensated for by the school. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196£, particularly Title I 
of that Act, was predicated on the idea of compensatory education, and 
several of the references cited here relate to that Act. 

Sizemore (121), in “Closing the Gap in Indian Education" which was 
prepared for the national Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty in 1967, 
listed twenty innovative ideas which had been employed in Arizona under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. These ideas ranged all the 
way from after-school study areas to mobile science laboratories and 
psychological services. Wade (13?) reported in 1966 that, of forty-two 
school districts in South Dakota enrolling over 3,000 Indian students, 
all but seven had participated in Title I with remedial and enrichment 
programs . The Arizona State Educational Agency (2), in its 196? evalua- 
tion report of 'Title I programs, listed as one of its major achievements 
the establishment of programs on English as a second language for Indians. 
It also listed the establishment of thirty-eight reading certers, along 
with use of teacher aides, programs for pre-first-grade children, and 

resource centers for independent study. 

Simpson (120) evaluated the Title I programs in Clallam and Jefferson 

counties in the State of Washington and found their principal deficien- 
cies: the programs were not being aimed specifically enough at disad- 
vantaged children and were being diluted by a multiplicity of programs. 
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In 1968, the Shoshone-Banhock Tribes of Idaho (118) sponsored a two- 
week field trip throughout the Northwest for thirty students who would be 
seventh graders the following year. The project, characterized as ex- 
perimental enrichment, was felt to be necessary because of the restricted 
opportunity for learning in the home*- community environment and the un- 
suitability of the public school curriculum for Indian students. 

Paskewitz and Stark (101) described a summer enrichment program car- 
ried out in the summer of 1967 with Chippewa youngsters on the White Earth 
Reservation in Minnesota by fifteen volunteer students from the University 
of Minnesota. 

Salisbury (ll5), describing the College Orientation Program for 
Alaska Natives at the University of Alaska, said that the native student 
comes to college from a culture where he has been "reinforced for reticence." 
Thus, the orientation program seeks to broaden the student’s background of 
experience within the Western culture so that his conceptual knowledge of 
the English language will improve and to enable the student to realize that 
his thoughts and feelings are important and have real value when they are 
expressed clearly and effectively. 

Early Childhood Education and Adult Education 

Both early childhood education and adult education are advanced in the 
literature as ways of remedying the educational disadvantage from which 
Indian Americans suffer. This is logical enough, if only for the reason 
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that each represents an extension of the time period available to educa- 
tors for overcoming the educational deficit. Vaughan et al . (13£)> in 
1967 > observed that "Education must be viewed as a single, continuing 
process which ranges from pre-school through adulthood." 

Of all the Great Society programs, none has been more popular or has 
received a better "press" than Head Start for preschool children. Car- 
ried out originally by the Office of Economic Opportunity, Head Start has 
been active in many, if not most, Indian communities. The Senate Sub- 
committee report (13U) states that "means have been found to bus 2,300 
Navajo Headstart children on a daily basis to 115> different sites across 
the reservation. ..." McKinley (80) announced himself as a chief pro- 
ponent of preschool education. Ortiz (96) reported that, in the Indian 
community he studied. Head Start was welcomed and viewed as the solution 
to all the problems — a f, view which has not been discouraged." Murray 
and Rosalie Wax (ll*2) and Bee (13) also evaluated Head Start programs, as 
noted earlier. 

In 1968, the BIA ( ), with funding for kindergartens in its appro- 

priation for the first time, initiated approximately thirty-five kinder- 
garten units with continuous increases projected for future years until 
kindergarten classes were available in both Federal and public schools for 
all Indian five-year- olds who could be reached on a day basis . As noted 
earlier, the Center for Applied Linguistics (92) conducted a planning con- 
ference for a bilingual kindergarten program for Navajo children in the 
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fall of 1968, and the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (86) developed a kindergarten curriculum guide for Indian 
children at about the same time. 

Some attention is given in the literature to adult education, al- 
though the volume of it is not very impressive. Possibly the cause of 
the deficit is that this has been a neglected area on most Indian res- 
ervations. Lelcanof (70) calls for a much stronger adult education 
effort in the native villages of Alaska. And Miller (82) states that 
one of the most important questions in Indian education in the State of 
North Dakota is what type of adult education program would be most ef- 
fective^ he also says that extensive and inviting adult education pro- 
grams geared to the needs and problems peculiar to the Indian adult would 
assist in the transfer of favorable attitudes to the next generation (83). 

McKinley (80) cited a leadership training course taken by the Tribal 
Council of his tribal group as being helpful, and Roessel (ill) (113) 
taught courses in adult education and community development at Arizona 
State University in the early 1.960* s. Ashe ($) recommended that the pro- 
jected Navajo Community College include vocational training in its cur- 
riculum, including the upgrading of the skills of persons already employed. 
The Navajo Community College has followed this course, and Roessel* s ideas 
about adult education and immunity development have been incorporated 
both there and at the Rou<a Rock Demonstration School. 
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Woods and Harkins (lii8) said that Indian adults new to the urban en- 
vironment need education of the most practical kind with respect to maps* 
transportation* telephones* finding suitable housing, shopping, money 
management, family budgeting, and use of utilities and appliances, as well 
as needing education about more abstract things such as an understanding 
of male and female roles in an industrialized setting, adjustment to the 
advantages of stable work, and overcoming sensitivity to criticism. 

Buckley (2it) recommended to the Department of Natural Resources of 
the Province of Saskatchewan that an adult education program be developed 
which would emphasize a central core of basic education courses designed 
to remedy major deficiencies resulting from the lack of adequate primary 
education in the past. 

Brophy and Aberle (21), citing BIA figures, noted that, in 1961;, some 
168 Indian communities had adult education programs costing approximately 
$1,000,000. It was at about this time, however, that the BIA ( * ) changed 
the emphasis in its program from basic adult education to community 
development with a reduced budget. 

There is amazingly little said in the literature about vocational ed- 
ucation. One of the stated purposes of the field trip sponsored by the 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes (118) for their students was an introduction to 
new vocations and occupations. Paskewibz and Stark (101) listed vocational 
motivation as one of the objectives of their summer program for Chippewa 
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youths. Buckley (2U) recommended to the Saskatchewan government that 
there be appointed immediately to the northern vocational training pro- 
gram staff a qualified person to devote full time to guidance, job place- 
ment, and follow-up counseling for graduates who are holding jobs. 

Edington and Hocker (la), reporting on a conference held in 
Albuquerque in August of 1969, have given most attention to the matter. 

Indian delegates to the conference recommended more involvement of Indians 
in the determination of vocational needs, curriculum development, and 
school policies 5 immediate cooperation of local, state, and Federal agen- 
cies with Indian people in planning new vocational approaches, and chang- 
ing present ones to meet present needs better; more involvement of industry 
in vocational education and determination of needs; teachers seeing 
industiy in operation; more relevant vocational instruction, including 
emph a sis on male vocational counseling; information concerning vocational 
programs available in all agencies; more on-the-job training and direct 
contact with industiy that would include city living experiences and budget- 
ing; and adequate financial resources to provide clothing and other basic 
needs while in training. 



n Ebhno-pedagogy 11 

Noteworthy, if for no other reason than because it recognizes a need 
for a rapprochement between the social scientists and the educationists, is 
a volume by Henry Burger (30), an anthropologist with the Southwestern 
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Cooperative Educational Laboratory, ■which, he calls Ebhno~pedagogy , Burger 
offered it as a manual ■which attempts to "present the basic information 
that the teacher-leader must know for an inter-ethnic classroom." He in- 
dicates that the manual was designed for both theory and practice — to 
accommodate both the social science theorists and the classroom practi- 
tioners. It contains sample applications of educational anthropology to 
six southwestern cultures: Mexican Americans, Negroes, Amerindians in 
general, Navajos, Pueblos, and Yankees (Burger* s term for Anglos). 

Burger contends that because school success and failure can be shown 
to be statistically different for various ethnic groups, an application 
of the sociocultural sciences is required, and particularly the anthropo- 
logical subdiscipline of directed culture change, or telesis. He says 
that "learning theory fails, for psychology distinguishes within one cul- 
ture." Burger also states: 

John Dewey’s belief that the schools will democratize and pro- 
gressivize all children is doubted by anthropology. School is 
found to be an instrument of society. It best succeeds when it 
fits extant patterns and trends. For example, by conducting 
education in the child’s home language, the school can capitalize 
on a device offering great emotional support and interest* . . , 

The rigidity of the industrialized culture of the United States is 
decried by Burger, who says that minorities are damaged by it, "By con- 
trast, cultural pluralism or polyethnicity favors the preservation of 
commu:..l life. ..." This conflict results in frustrations which he sees 
as engendering cultural pluralism and perhaps even separatism from the 
Anglo way in many minorities. 
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Burger suggests that "a middle pattern is possible syncretism, mutual 
compromise* In suoh a system , one pattern may be used for one sector of 
life, while another pattern is used for another. For example, the Anglo 
system may be used for mathematics, whereas the Hispanic system may be 
used for art. 11 In a separate but related publication, Bass and Burger 
(11) suggest what they call a "de-skilling" of teacher functions — some 
teachers may teach substantive matters such as mathematical formulas but 
others may take the role of the second mother figure, "a tender-loving- 
carer. " 

I i* J 

The foregoing brief description does not dv *ustiee to Burger’s pro- 
posal. It can be said that, in his discussion of "mutual compromise" 
between the social scientists and the educationists. Burger remains very 
much the anthropologist. But at least his proposal for an "operationaliz- 
ing" of the social sciences is something more definite than was encountered 
anywhere else. 

Styles of Learning 

Most innovative, and perhaps most stimulating, are several suggestions 
in the literature (a) that Indian children in. their native culture may 
learn in ways or "styles" which are quite different from those of Anglo 
children in the dominant culture and (b) that, if these styles are iden- 
tified and understood, schools can modify instruction in ways which will 
be helpful to Indian children and will assist in removing their educational 
disadvantage. Overlooking the undoubted difficulties of translating such 
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findings into action in actual school situations, there is a logic be- 
hind the proposal which commends it highly as a subject for research. 

In August of 1968, the Center for Applied Linguistics, at the re- 
quest of the BIA, held a conference at Stanford University and as a 
result issued the report. S tyles of Learning Among American Indians . 

An Outline for Research (32), One of the principal assumptions of the 
conference is as follows: 

It is assumed that there is a direct relationship between the 
nature of learning among children in the setting of their 
Indian society and the teaching procedures and kinds of learn- 
ing which take place in schools, and that an understanding of 
the styles of learning employed by American Indian groups will 
have important implications for educational planning for 
American Indians and for teaching techniques used in their 
education. 

The conference also noted a lack of earlier studi.es in this field 
and concluded that there was sufficient incidental evidence available 
to justify more specific studies. 

Courtney B. Cazden of Harvard University and Vera P. John of Yeshiva 
University (32), in a paper presented at the Stanford conference, sugges- 
ted as possible differentiated styles of learning peculiar to Indian 
children a "learning by looking, " differences in learning a language which 
may affect cognitive processes, differences in cultural values, and 
differing patterns of socialization (e.g,, discipline). 

Other studies provide interesting support for these speculations. 
Young (ISO) has commented: "Within this framework (culture) and . . . 

within the framework imposed by the structure of the language he speaks. 







one is conditioned to look upon the world about him in a manner that may 
differ substantially from that characterizing another and distinct cul- 
tural system." Mathiot (?6) suggests an inductive approach to the study 
of the relation between the language, the culture, and the cognitive 
system of a people. Garber (U8), reporting on a study of styles of learn- 
ing among minority group children in the Southwest, said that 

A general trend was found favoring the performance on a variety 
of psychometric instruments of one group over the other groups. 
Generally, the rural Spauish-American first graders studied 
performed higher than the Pueblo first graders who, in turn, 
performed higher than the Navajo first graders. Certain impor- 
tant exceptions to the trend emerged. Though the rural Spanish- 
American child was more adept at using auditory channels of 
communication, the American Indian groups showed unexpected 
strength in handling information through visual channels * 

(Emphasis added . j 

Berman (17) suggests that significant advantages of programmed in- 
struction with educationally retarded minority group children may be: 

(a) that they get a high proportion of items correct; (b) that they can 
move at their own pace and, so, not get behind; (c) that they are not 
punished either in front of the entire class or in private; and (d) that 
there is a reinforcing experience and the child gains confidence in his 
intellectual abilities. 

A stucty- of styles of learning of Indian children is v bill awaiting 
adequate funding and implementation. 



The Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 



The report of the Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 
(13U) offers no fewer than sixty recommendations for the improvement of 
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Indian education* The report finds nothing good iif the present situation* 
either in the public school or in the Federal school sectors, I-iany of Oie 
recommendations by the subcommittee follow those of the social sclent* 1 .3 
as described in Chapter b, Hany others are in the nature of suggested 
organizational changes, including the formation of a Select Committee or 
the Human Needs of the American Indian in the Senate, congressional author- 
ization of a tihite House Conference on American Indian Affairs, and 
establishment of a National Indian Board of Indian Education with authority 
to set standards and criteria for the Federal schools. 

The report calls for much better funding of educational programs for 
Indians and suggests a comprehensive Indian Education Act to meet the educa- 
tional needs of both the public and Federal schools. The report also recom- 
mends better funding of the Johnson-0 ‘Mailey Act, Public Laws 874 and 815 
as they apply to Indians, the Bilingual Education Act, and others. The 
report implies discrimination against Indians in the public schools by re- 
commending that the Civil Rights Enforcement Office of the Department of 
HealtK Education, and Welfare should investigate such possible discrimina- 
tion. It states that the Federal school system should be an exemplary 
system. 

There are recommendations concerning the Federal boarding school system, 
a subject which will be dealt with briefly in the following chapter. In 
addition, a thorough review of the vocational education and manpower programs 
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in the BIA is suggested, as well as an expansion of funding of the BIA 
college scholarship program with changes in policy affecting the admin- 
istration of these funds. The establishment of a graduate institute of 
Indian languages, history, and culture is advocated, perhaps in conjunc- 
tion with the Smithsonian Institution. An exemplary program of adult 
education is recommended. 

The recommendations conclude by calling for a much more aggressive 
stand, by Indians and by the BIA on behalf of Indians, relative to an 
influential voice in the public schools, particularly through administra- 
tion of the Johns on- 0*Malley program, as well as for increased operation 
of schools by Indians through contracts with the BIA. 
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Chapter 6 

UNRESOLVED ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 

Research in Indian education has* for the most part, been haphazard. 
However, there are signs that the first steps are being taken in attain- 
ing some cohesion — with the U. S. Office of Education, the regional 
laboratories, the ERIC Clearinghouses, and a number of universities lend- 
ing support and guidance to the local, state, and Federal agencies. There 
is as yet, however, no sign of the kinds of funding resources which will 
be necessary to mount a significant program of research, and no more than 
a beginning has been made on the necessary coordination. Perhaps the 
Presidents proposed National Institute of Education will speed the process 
if it comes into being. 

The attempt in the foregoing chapters to synthesize the literature 
of the past ten years does reveal that a number of problems and issues in 
Indian education require illumination and resolution if a forward thrust 
really is to be generated. Some of the issues are highly controversial — 
indeed, abrasively so. To omit discussion of them here would be, it would 
seem, to leave this attempt at synthesis incomplete and, to a large degree, 
meaningless. At the same time the writer must make clear that his percep- 
tions of the issues have been formed not only from an examination of the 
literature but also from a rather intimate involvement with the problems of 
Indian education as a specialist and administrator over a period of a good 



many years. 



The Issue of Pic ulturalism vs. Aoculturation as It 
Relates to ^J vercoming‘~Educational Ms advantage 

There appear to be defirdte ideological differences between the ed- 
ucational practitioners and their critics, many of whom are social 
scientists or linguists. The writings of the latter tend to dominate 
the literature. Perhaps only this writer has noticed, or thought it note- 
worthy, that of the fifty- eight participants in the National Research Con- 
ference on American Indian Education (6) held in the spring of 19&7 at 
Pennsylvania State University, nineteen or almost one- third were practicing 
professors of anthropology or sociology and another half-dozen were anthro- 
pologists or sociologists holding jobs other than professorships* There 
were eleven educationists, most of them strongly oriented toward anthropo- 
logy? only one of the eleven represented the public school sector and he 
at the state level. There were four representatives of the BIA, one psy- 
chologist, one economist, and five participants in miscellaneous categories* 
There was no educational psychologist specializing in learning theory in 
attendance, and no political scientist. Finally, there were thirteen 
Indians, only six of whom could be said to be representing tribal groups. 
The major recommendation of the conference was that there be a national 
study of Indian education, in all aspects of which Indians should have a 
major voice. 

Concern about the education of Indians is most often expressed in 
terms of the educational deficits from which Indians suffer: their low 
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educational attainment in terms of years of schooling, their low achieve-* 
ment as measured by standardised tests, their high rate of dropout from 
school, the low percentage of high school graduates enrolling in college, 
and the low college graduation rate. These are the educational disadvan- 
tages of Indians about which the public is usually told* Sometimes there 
is also a comment on such things as the low self-oomoept of the Indian stu- 
dent. The deficits are real. We have tried to document them in Gliaptei 
3, noting their 5 severity, but showing also that there are signs of progress. 

The main preoccupation of the social scientists appears tc be, how- 
ever, with the following things? bicultural education or cultural plural- 
ism as opposed to acculturational education? bilingual education, including 
initial instruction in the native tongue ? a specially prepared kind of 
teacher of Indian children, preferably of Indian ancestry? and the preem- 
inence of Indians in decision-making roles in schools which enroll their 
children. Without saying so, explicitly, as a usual thing, the implication 
appears to be that if these things are brought about, the educational de- 
ficits will disappear or, at least, will disappear more rapidly. If the 
foregoing sentence states the social science position at all accurately, 
then two comments are in order. First, there is no real evidence in the 
literature to support that position. This is not to say that the theory 
is unsound — there simply are no data at this time to bear it out. The 
second comment is that the objectives listed above may be importer and 
worthwhile in their own right — for humane, or ethical, or democratic 
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reasons, or because they may lead to a better life for individual Indians 
in a qualitative sense. If this is the rationale, it should be stated as 
such. If not, then steps should be taken to subject the theoiy to the 
most rigorous tests of validity. 



Moynihan ( 85 ) makes the same point: 

i 

I have sought to argue, by illustration, that social science is 
at its weakest, at its worst, when it offers theories of individ- 
ual or collective behavior which raise the possibility, by con- 
trolling certain inputs, of bringing about mass behavioral change. 

No such knowledge now exists. Evidence is fragmented, contradic- 
tory, incomplete. ... 

In the late I960 1 s the circles in New York that a decade earlier 
had conceived community action as a cure for delinquency, came 
forward with the notion that a slightly different form would cure 
educational retardation on the part of minority group school chil- 
dren, Community control might improve the school performance of 
school children. It might not . No one knows. It might have 
other effects that are quite desirable, or undesirable. It is a 
perfectly reasonable proposal to try out. But at this time it is 
almost unforgivable that it should be put forward as a "proven” 
remedy for anything. 

Some observers believe that the distance between the theorists and the 
practitioners is wide and will not be bridged easily. Lamberts ( 68 ), in 
the Foreword of Teaching English as a Second Language , speaks of the antag- 
onism which often exists between teachers and linguists: 

Linguistics is not a teaching method but a growing body of know- 
ledge and theory | and although it may offer helpful answers . . . 
it surely does not know all the answers. . . . Antagonisms stem 
from such fundamental differences in viewpoints that they will not 
soon disappear. This is not based on such relatively trivial 
antagonisms as those caused by the terminological excesses of the 
linguists 5 or by their enthusiastic exaggeration of the importance 
of a linguistic approach to language teaching. It stems more from 
the idea that linguists seem to deny certain cultural, values that 
teachers have long cherished. 




There is an old adage that it takes two to make a quarrel, and the 

passive but massive resistance of many educational practitioners to 

change is legendary » It is not to be wondered at that this attitude is 

highly frustrating to the social reformers, Wolcott (1U6) comments on 

the traditional position of school peoples 

Educators characteristically assume more responsibility for re- 
form than the educational institution can accommodate, and 
their very commitment to the efficacy of formal instruction may 
preclude their ability to recognize its limits. 

The kind of assessment needed would require a program of recur- 
ring investigations and analyses by research teams whose members 
represent the perspectives of social scientists as well as 
schoolmen# 

The literature reveals little of the thoughts or feelings or convic- 
tions of the educational practitioners at the operating level — out 
"where the tire meets the road." School principals and classroom teachers 
rarely write for publication. Those educationists who do write are usu- 
ally in supervisory positions and so may tend to be somewhat theoretical 
themselves. Thus, if a school administrator or a classroom teacher were 
convinced that a certain theoretical approach to teaching was invalid or 
impractical, he probably would not say so, he simply would not do it. And 
yet, occasionally, the literature gives us a glimpse at how practitioners 
feel. Poston (106), reporting on a seminar on Indian education held in 
one Arizona public school district, quotes a participant as saying, "We 
always come up with the idea that Indian students are no different than 
any other students. Yet the first thing we say is that we ought to treat 
them different3y than other students. It seems to be an incongruity here. 
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Another seminar member said, "Perhaps we do too much for these Indian stu- 
dents. We have many more Mexican- American students and do nothing special 
for them." There is no intent to imply that these attitudes are typical, 
but they suggest that some teachers have not moved very far in their 
understanding of the problem. 

Now the White House has said that Title I of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act has yielded disappointing results in removing the educa- 
tional disadvantages of the children of the poor, and so the educationist's 
rather fundamental belief in the efficacy of compensatory education is 
being challenged. 

Controversy at Rough Rock Demonstration School 

A revealing, although somewhat distressing, example of the dislocation 
which can occur between theory and practice and the difficulty of testing 
out theory is the controversy which has developed about the Rough Rock 
Demonstration School. 

There have been occasional references to the school earlier, but a 
brief word about its histoiy is necessary. In 1966, a new elementary board- 
ing school on the Navajo Reservation, built by the BIA but not yet occupied, 
was contracted out to a small corporation of Navajo tribal members (Dine, 
Inc.) for operation. The purpose of this arrangement was to provide a set- 
ting for an innovative educational experience featuring bicultural education, 
bilingual education, Navajo community control of the school, and community 
development including adult education and a free interaction between the 
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school and community -«• an objective in which the U, S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity had a strong interest. The BIA provided the school plant and 
operating funds which it would have used if it had operated the school 
itself f An equal or somewhat larger amount was provided by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for innovative demonstration programs. It was agreed 
that the school would be completely free of control by the BIA. The Dine 
corporation hired as director a man long interested in the objectives of 
the project and he, in turn, recruited a staff. An all-Navajo board of 
education was elected from the Rough Rock community with the understanding 
that it would have effective decision-making powers concerning the school. 

During the next two years the school received a tremendous amount of 
favorable, not to say laudatory, publicity, nationally as well as locally, 
ranging from magazine articles and television documentaries to statements 
by United States senators. In 1968, as was its practice, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity arranged for an evaluation of the school program; the 
contract was awarded to Dr. Donald A. Erickson ( 14 - 2 ), Associate Professor 
of Education at the University of Chicago who appointed as his assistant 
Henrietta Schwartz, a research assistant at the University of Chicago and 
an experienced classroom teacher. 

Erickson approached his task with complete sympathy for the objectives 
of the school. Nevertheless, he must have known that, considering the 
almost adulatory attitude of many important people toward the school, his 
and Mrs. Schwartz 1 job would not be easy if the evaluation was to be 
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objective. To the present writer, the observation and documentation tech- 
niques used seem to have been exemplary * The report Erickson finally 
rendered to the Office of Economic Opportunity is a voluminous one, total- 
ing over 300 pages, but only a few of the findings can be cited here, 
Erickson approved of much that he found. In the field of community re- 
lations, an area of greatest importance in the scheme of the school, he 
found that important strides had been made toward achieving community 
control at Rough Rock — board members were exceptionally well known in 
the community, were believed to be genuinely in control of the school, and 
were viewed by at least one-half of the parents as responsive to community 
opinion. The school was a remarkably focal community institution. Con- 
tacts between classroom and home were frequent $ nearly one-half of the 
parents had participated in adult education classes 5 and most of them felt 
the school was rather well attuned to their wishes. 

But Erickson also concluded that many things were not working out as 
intended. The school board was not making substantive decisions about the 
classroom and dormitory programs or the hiring and firing of professional 
personnel but was spending much of its time administering a sort of patron- 
age system with non-professional jobs, which included considerable nepotism. 
He concluded that there was little voluntary service or participation by 
anyone in the community — that the board members were receiving a higher 
stipend than was warranted and that adults were being paid even for 
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participating in arts-and-crafts classes. In all, at least one-half ox 
the community members were on the school payroll at one time or the other 
in a kind of rotating system which contributed little to a permanent 

solution of the community’s economic problems. 

The evaluators felt that there was a weakness in supervision of the 
dormitories resulting in a “nonprogram. “ Consequently, the dormitories 
were, to a great extent, punishment-centered. There were cases of actual 
neglect of students who were ill and of run-away students who were not 
missed for considerable periods of time because of inadequate accounting 
procedures. In addition, there was a high anxiety level among students. 

In the classrooms, there was some good teaching, particularly by some 
Navajo teachers; however, there was evidence of lack of coordinated plan- 
ning in the instructional program. Also, there was no evidence that such 
programs as bilingual instruction had resulted in better command of English 
or other basic skills, as measured by standardized tests. Perhaps most 
shattering of all was the finding that the BXA' s Rock Point School, operat- 
ing under a progressive principal and staff but within the structure of 
the Federal bureaucracy, was doing as well or better in many areas, and 
that, so far as conventional classroom learning was concerned, pupils in 
the BIA’s “run-of-the-mill” Chinle Boarding School were doing about as well. 

The reaction of several of the members of Erickson’s advisory committee 
to his pr elim inary findings was explosive. Before his final report was 




completed, the committee had issued a rebuttal. (The present writer read 
the latter document some time before he could secure a copy of Erickson 1 s 
report. ) The rebuttal document (16) has now been published and is being 
disseminated by two social scientists at the University of Minnesota. 
Basically, it alleges that Professor Erickson and Mrs. Schwartz, being 
unfamiliar with Navajo culture, experienced "culture shock" which led 
them to erroneous conclusions. 

One explanation of this rather strange series of events is that all 
of the social theory about educating Indian children came to a focus at 
Rough Rock in a kind of laboratory situation. An evaluative finding that 
there were serious deficiencies in the way the theory was working out was 
an intolerable conclusion so far as some persons were concerned. It seems 
to the present writer that this reaction was immoderate. Erickson's find- 
ings do not invalidate the social theory, nor did he intend that they 
should. As he points out, a new Navajo administrator at the school, by 
making, necessary adjustments, has already improved the program greatly. 
VJhat the experience probably shows more than anything is that running an 
Indian boarding school under the best cf circumstances is a difficult job. 

T he Boarding School as an Issu e 

It may be inaccurate to refer to that ancient institution, the Indian 
boarding school, as an issue. An examination of the literature would seem 
to indicate so, for it receives scant attention there. By scraping all 
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references together, a mere ten writers even mention the subject. Further- 
more, the boarding school has no staunch defender pleading its cause, not 
even the BIA which operates most of the boarding schools. 

The BIA ( ), in a communication to the Senate Subcommittee on 

Indian Education, referred to the boarding school as "a necessary but not 
a preferred way of educating children. 11 Host Indian parents appear to have 
accepted such schools on that basis, And yet the b oar dir g school is a 
large factor in the education of Indian Americans. In 1968 (29), some 
32,000 Indian students were enrolled in 77 BIA boarding schools, of which 
about 20 were located away from the reservations. Another h,000 Indian 
youngsters lived in BIA dormitories and attended public schools in 18 non- 
reservation communities. Several thousand other Indian students lived 
in dormitories operated by church or private groups. 

Of those writers who did take note of boarding schools, Salisbury 
(112) criticizes them for being regimented and not allowing pupils to make 
their own mistakes and grow up. Gaarder (U6) says that "Indian children 
should preferably not be put in boarding school, and in no case should 
children of different language groups be put togeth er in such schools. 

(Bnphasis added.) 

LaVallee (69), reporting on a Canadian conference on Indian and North- 
em education, quotes a Hattie Ferguson as saying that she was educated in 
a residential school and got a very good education but that she does not 
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favor the residential school because of the disruption caused in home and 
family life. 

The Canadian Welfare Council (!;£), in a report to the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, filed a rather comprehensive list 
of criticisms of residential schools. Among them it was nuoed that these 
schools had an adverse effect upon children* s personalities; that the 
schools were regimented and institutionalized and provided custodial rather 
than child development services; and that the residential schools had lost 
touch with the Indian reserves from which the pupils came and were not too 
well in touch with the communities in which they were located. The report 
called for an upgrading of professional staff. 

The findings in the report bear great similarity to the findings of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education (13U), which expressed partic- 
ular concern about the fact that 9,000 Indian children below 10 years of 
age were enrolled in boarding schools and which insisted that arrangements, 
for the education of these younger children in day schools be made at the 
earliest possible moment. (More than 90 percent of the younger children 
in boarding schools are on the Navajo Reservation.) 

The continuing importance of boarding schools is commented on by 
Kelly ( 67 ), who reported that 18 percent of the Pap ago and Pima-Maricopa 
students (mostly in the upper grades) were attending either Federal or 
mission boarding schools. Lekanof (70) accepted the idea that some kind 
of boar-ding school arrangement is unavoidable for Alaskan native high 
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school students but suggests that more small boarding high schools be built 
closer to the students’ homes. 

Not all of the comments about boarding schools are critical. Poehlman 
(103) stated that there are certain , special advantages for Indian students 
who attend boarding schools: a greater variety of courses (inclu din g 

music, art, and vocational training), as well as guidance and health serv- 
ices. Poehlman also mentioned superior study fac ili ties to those provided 
by most homes, many of which do not have electric lights. Brophy and 
Aberle (21) concluded that 

The . . . federal boarding schools are vital for beginning stu- 
dents several!, years late in enrolling, orphans, those from non- 
English speaking families, the academically retarded, or dropouts 
from public schools or those having special problems or nee din g 
vocational training that public schools are not equipped to 
handle. 

Greene (5l)(52), of New Mexico Highlands University, prepared pro- 
gress reports in 196)4. and 1965 of a study (funded by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health) of psychosocial adjustment in an Indian boarding 
school. Unfortunately, a final report of the project does not appear to 
be available. Understandably, there were few conclusions reached in the 
progress reports, although the author did discuss the difficulty of se- 
curing referral of cases needing help, either in the nature of self- 
referral or by school staff. He mentioned the lack of flow of [information 
about students among responsible school staff, as well as the school’s 
strong emphasis on rules which resulted in symptomatic behavior being 
viewed by the school, usually, in disciplinary terms. 
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Probably the strongest residual suoport for boarding schools exists 
among Indian people, many of whom are alumni or former students of such 
schools. To many non-Indian persons, however, including some influential 
"Indian interest organizations," boarding schools are an anathema. A 
number of psychiatrists and pediatricians have spoken out against them. 

Few, if any, persons are comfortable with the idea of young children living 
in boarding schools. 

If the Indian boarding school is not a strong issue with many people, 
it at least continues to pose a problem. Mi at are the viable alternatives 
to the boarding school, particularly for children who live in remote and 
sparsely settled areas such as the Ilavajo Reservation or, in the case of 
rural 'U.aska, sm all but widely separated villages where an elementary 
school is feasible but a high school does not appear to be? For example, 
can an adequate system of all-weather roads be built on the Ilavajo Reser- 
vation in the foreseeable future? 

The issue, or the problem, of the Indian boarding school is inter- 
locked with the questions of integrated education and the Indian voice 
which will be discussed next. 

The Issue of the Education o f Indian Children 
in I ntegrated Public Schools 

Again, it may seem inappropriate to characterize the education of 
Indian children in integrated public schools as an issue. The climate of 
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opinion following the Supreme Court decision of 19i?U, partic~ilarly in the 
northern part of the United States, did not encourage anyone, especially 
professional people, to raise an issue, As a consequence, during the 
decade of the 19£c’s, there was a large-scale transfer of Indian pupils 
from Federal to public schools and a large proportion of out-of-school 
Indian children were placed in public schools. There was also a sort of 
euphoric as; sumption that the fact of integration itself would solve all 
problems of Indian children. It is also a fact that Indian people were 
not always consulted before arrangements for transfer were made or, if 
they were, it was in a perfunctory way. However, at the beginning of the 
1960’s, the policy of the BIA changed; since that time, the concurrence 
of Indian people has been a prerequisite to transfer. 

Indian people have often been slow to give their approval and, as a 
result, the pace of integration, although it continues, has slowed. That 
there is an issue involved is attested to by the fact that, within very 
recent years, civil rights authorities in Washington and various members 
of the Congress, as well as the general public, have called upon the BIA 
to explain why it does not believe it is in violation of the Civil Rights 
Act by operating segregated schools. The BIA has replied that it does 
not operate separate schools for Indi.ans for the purpose of discriminating 
against them but rather to provide e:lucational services for those Indian 
students who would not otherwise be 'served, or would not be served as well, 
and that it supposes the reason the question has not been raised in the 
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courts is because Indian people do not believe that they are being discrim- 
inated against ( * ). The Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education (13U) 
now makes a strong point in its report that Indian students should not be 
transferred to public schools without consent of the Indian community. 

There is, of course, de facto segregation of Indian children in BIA 
schools, although there is a modicum of integration in some of them, and 
there is some de facto segregation of Indian students in public schools. 

If a school operates on an Indian reservation, making it a public school 
does not necessarily make it an integrated one. Nevertheless, the Coleman 
Report (33) found that, of all the ethnic groups in the study, the Indian 
students were the most highly integrated. 

In general, those who have written on the subject approve of the ed- 
ucation of Indian children and youths in integrated situations with chil- 
dren of other races, but often with a cautionary note. In 195>6, Art i choker 
(U) attributed much of the lack of progress of Indian pupils to their 
attending segregated schools. Potts and Sizemore (10?) said that the pub- 
lic schools help to foster integration of the Indian child with other 
children but cautioned that the public schools must see that all children 
have an equal opportunity to learn. Miller (83), in 1968, cautioned that 
"Educators in integrated public schools should recognize that Indian 
pupils have special needs and that the policy of treating all of the pupils, 
Indian or non- Indian, alike is not necessarily admirable." He said that 
Indian pupils transferring to public schools have particular difficulty and 
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that such transfer, without adequate preparation, may do more harm than 
good. 



Ten years earlier, Coombs ( 36 ) had sounded a similar warning. 

As Indian people become integrated with the non- .Indian com- 
munity around them, their children will attend the schools 
provided by that community » Furthermore, it seems logical 
to suppose that as Indian children associate daily with non- 
Indian children they ■will learn from them. This undoubtedly 
happens in most cases. The logic expressed above is not 
necessarily irrefutable in all cases, however. The social 
climate of the school to which the Indian child transfers 
needs to be hospitable and sympathetic. Teaching materials 
and methods need to be adapted to the needs of the Indian 
child if his needs are different from those of his non-Indian 
classmates. Otherwise he may be repelled by his school 
experience rather than helped by it. 

In 1966, Coleman (33) said much the same thing about Negro children 
with equal applicability to Indians: 

An education in integrated schools can be expected to have 
major effects on attitudes toward members of other racial 
groups. At its best, it can develop attitudes appropriate 
to the integrated society these students will live in; at 
its worst, it can create hostile camps of Negroes and whites 
in the same school. Thus, there is more to "school integra- 
tion" than merely putting Negroes and whites in the same 
building, and there may be more important consequences of 
integration than its effect on achievement. 

Why should this be so? Woods (11+7 ) quotes a Minnesota Indian youth 
as saying, "All Indians feel inferior to other people; in an all-Indian 
school you don*t need to feel inferior." While this youth may have over- 
stated the point, he no doubt expressed the feelings of many other Indian 
youths. Anderson and Safar (lii£), in a study of two multicultural com- 
munities, found that performance of Indian pupils was not as high as a 
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measurement of their ability would lead one to expect. A study in the 
same communities (ll*W showed that community members, including teachers, 
believed Indian pupils to have the least ability of any of the three 
ethnic groups. Still another study by Anderson and Safar (l) concluded 
that the school programs offered in the two communities did not meet the 
unusual needs of Indian students. 

Two other references give a clue to the standard prescription which 
many public schools have for curing the Indian pupil* s problems. Poston 
(106) reports a consensus in a public school seminal' on Indian education 
that, as soon as possible, Indian students should be dispersed so that 
there are two or three to a classroom. And Howe (6l), reporting on Title 
I programs in San Juan County School District in Utah, notes that a ratio 
of five Navajos to fifteen Anglos is best for helping Navajos acquire 
’'behavior patterns of the whites." When there are more Indian students, 
the "Indians mingle with one another and do not relate well to the other 
children. " 



The Issue of Indian Control 
o f" Schools and Related Problems 

In the context of the American public school traditions, the propo- 
sition that Indians should control the schools which their children attend 
presents no issue at all. The situation, of course, is not that simple. 
Leaving aside mission and private schools — attendance at which is a mat- 
ter of personal choice — three kinds of schools for Indian children are 



involved: Federal, public, and tribal. Each type presents constraints 

on Indian control. 

Federal schools operated by the BIA are authorized by Federal law 
and funded by congressional appropriations, Employees of the BIA are 
Federal civ il servants and, as such, are possessed of certain rights 
guaranteed to them by law. Under these conditions, while Indian commu- 
nities can, and in many cases do, exercise some influence through advi- 
sory school boards, they do not and probably cannot exercise "control" 
in the ultimate decision-making and "hiring and firing" sense. 

Public sc hools , organized under the laws of the states in which 
they are located, enroll at least two-thirds of the Indian children in 
the country. These schools operate under control of elected boards of 
education which, presumably, represent all residents of the school dis- 
trict. In a few public school districts, as for example five Arizona 
districts on the Navajo Reservation, Indian people are a majority, some- 
times a large one. They can and usually do, elect a majority of Indians 
to the school board, but not always, whether because of diffidence or 
other reasons. It is more usual, however, for Indians to be a minority 
group in the public school situation — and sometimes a, very small minor- 
ity indeed. In such cases, Indians are not often elected to school boards 
although it can happen, 

Kelly ( 67 ) points out that in Arizona there were 56 public schools 
with one to four* Indian students each, ill with five to ten, and liO with 
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eleven to twenty. Some 137 schools thus enroll twenty or fewer Indian 
students each, and the number of Indian students (totaling 95>8) was 16. li 
percent of all enrolled pupils in the schools. The BIA ( ■>'- ) estimates 
that the approximately 63 , OCX) Indian students for whom it provides 
Johns on- O’Malley support comprise only about 10 percent of the total en- 
rollment of the public schools which they attend. In the case of ,r b order- 
town" schools in which the parents are not even residents of the community, 
there is nc opportunity at all for Indian control. 

Tribal schools are former BIA schools operated by tribal groups, school 
boards, or corporations under a contract with the BIA (as in the case of 
the Rough Rock Demonstration School) . It may be wondered why there have 
not been more Rough Rocks. There appear to be several reasons — some 
•understandable, some not so well understood. 

A former commissioner’s legal problems in contracting out schools was 
described in the preceding chapter. This, however, is not the prime dif- 
ficulty, for contracts with incorporated tribes or corporations composed 
of tribal members are still possible. A plan for operation of the BIA’ s 
Loneman Day School on the Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation by an Indian corp- 
oration called ONATE was well advanced ( ) when a plebiscite of the 

tribal membership rejected the idea. Such developments are often explained 
as ’’tribal politics” or "fear of termination," but it seems evident that 
a better understanding of Indian attitudes on this question needs to be 
developed. There does not seem to be a groundswell of interest on the part 
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of Indian communities in operating schools. Actually, tribal schools 
probably are feasible only in communities which are overwhelmingly Indian. 

Another problem is that while in a single situation such as Rough 
Rock — by a concentration of extraordinary funding, staff recruiting, and 
publicity ~ a viable organization can be developed, small schools norm- 
ally need the support of a larger organization such as a state department 
of education, for curriculum development, materials preparation, teacher 
procurement, and so forth. While it might be possible for tribal, schools 
to receive such help from either state departments or the BIA, the image 
of "local control" would be somewhat eroded. 

P roblems Related to Obtaining 
Specially Prepared Teachers • 

Probably few persons would contend that it would not be preferable 
for teachers of Indian children to be sensitive and sympathetic to their 
cultural differences, to know something about their history, and, ideally, 
to have some familiarity with their native language. Under present con= 
ditions of teacher procurement, it is not likely that many such teachers 
will become available in either public or Federal schools. 

Each year, the BIA ( ) must replace about one-fourth of its teach- 

ing force of 2,1*00 members. The BIA recruits teachers from all over the 
country within the framework of the Civil Service system, which involves 
a twelve-month work year and an indefinite continuing appointment. Pub- 
lic schools also must recruit widely, although they place their teachers 
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■under contract, usually one year at a time. It has been suggested that 
BIA teachers be removed from Civil Service and placed under contract for 
a nine- or ten-month period, as are 'public school teachers. 

In any case, it is inevitable that a large proportion of both public 
and BIA teachers of Indian children will embark upon their task knowing 
little of the problems which have filled the preceding pages. Indeed, 
many public school teachers will have only a minority of Indian children 



in a predominantly Anglo classroom. 

It has been seen that an effort is being made to provide orienta- 



tion pnd inservice training for teachers, but many persons are becoming 
convinced that only a far longer period of preservice education can hope 
to do the job. If this idea is to be effectuated, it will require not 
only finding a relatively large number of future teachers w il l in g to 
make a fairly long-term commitment but also working out arrangements be- 
tween school officials and the teacher education departments of colleges 
and universities for their training and employment. There seems to be 
general agreement that more of the teachers shotsld themselves be Indians, 



but no one seems to have given much thought to what an optimum proportion 
would be — whether 100 percent or 20 percent or somewhere between, 

A study of teacher mobility and retention in both public and Federal 
schools enrolling Indians, now being carried out by the University of 
Oklahoma Research Institute under U. S. Office of Education funding, should 
shed light on the problem., but the study does not promise to provide final 



answers . 
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Problems Relat ed to Biling u al Education 

Although the necessity for programs of English as a second language 
has been accepted, generally, on the Navajo Reservation and in Alaska, 
and perhaps among the Choctaw students in Mississippi, not much has been 
done elsewhere. In fact, it is not entirely clear what can be done, for 
example, among the Sioux of South Dakota or the Cherokee of eastern Okla- 
homa, While, undoubtedly, many such Indian children begin school with a 
limited knowledge of English or speaking a non-standard variety of it, 
there has been a great deal of "checkerboarding" of white settlement among 
the Indians of these areas and most of the children are in integrated 
public schools f 

Also, while the BIA has committed itself to pilot experimental pro- 
jects in initial instruction in the native language on both the Navajo 
Reservation and in Alaska, the logistical problems of expanding such an 
effort, should the projects be successful, will be formidable in terms 
of securing qualified teachers and sufficient instructional material. It 
is not even certain that the sentiment in all-Indian or all-Eskimo 
communities toward such an effort would be favorable. 
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Chapter 7 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

As can be seen, the issues and problems facing Indian education are 
numerous and challenging* The Southwest Cooperative Educational Labora** 
tory, with a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, has called in a 
group of persons, expert in the field, who are addressing themselves to 
two questions : (a) Where is our knowledge base broad enough, or where 

do knowledge gaps exist, concerning the educational problems of Indian 
Americans? and (b) Since our knowledge is adequate in particular areas, 
what developmental activities can be initiated concerning the problems 
of Indian Americans? 

Finally, the Nat ional Study of American Indian Education (£?)> under 
the direction of Robert J. Havighurst, is scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1970. Certain components of the study, to be reported on earlier, 
mil include a status survey of Indian education by Herbert Aurbach and 
Estelle Fuchs, which will provide much useful statistical and demographic 
information, and preliminary papers on Indian education in urban centers. 
This latter area of concern, which is only now getting attention, has 
been touched on in the earlier chapters of this volume, largely through 
the studies of Harkins and Woods at the University of Minnesota. 

The m ain body of the Havighurst report mil deal with many of the 
issues and problems discussed in this and the preceding chapters; the 
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perceptions which Indian youths have of themselves and their schools, the 
perceptions of teachers concerning Indian students, and how Indian parents 
and tribal leaders feel about their schools, to name only a few. 

The Indian American student is educationally disadvantaged — there 
is no question about that. In the foregoing discussions, we have tried 
to show that while much remains to be done, progress is being made. In 
the decade of the 1960's, America discovered its educationally disadvan- 
taged children. It is to be hoped that in the decade of the 1970’s, with 
a mounting preoccupation for saving our environment, we shall noi agaiin 
lose sight of them. 
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